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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S sts. 





A Dictionary of Architecture and Building 


BIOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 
AND MANY ARCHITECTS, PAINTERS, 
By RUSSELL STURGIS, A.M., Ph. D., pasreeceh nents, 


: . ENGINEERS, 
Fellow of the American Institute of Architects, WRITERS, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN. 


Now Complete. Three Volumes. Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, $18 00 net; half morocco, $30.00 net. 


Bibliographies of great value to the student or specialist are to be found 
at the end of each important article and of the last volume, just ready. 


“One of the most satisfactory works of reference ever issued in this country.’—NMew York Tribune. 





Old Time Gardens The Making of an American 
A Book of “The Sweet 0’ the Year.” SECOND EDITION JUST READY. 
SECOND EDITION JUST READY. An Autobiography by JACOB A. RIIS 


3 Author of ‘‘How the Other Half Lives,” etc. Profusely 
Newly ALICE M . 
—— hier = tote cn lst ays,” etc. Profusely illustrated. Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net. Postage, 25 cents, 
: “The book has ¢ stimulati ffect. After reading it has 
illustrated from photographs collected by the author. Cloth, | , strong desire to de-something. don toons Whe are ctrtagiing with 


crown 8vo, $2.50 net. Postage 20 cents. adversity. The fascinating story will have a special charm for boys and 
Limited edition de Luxe, 350 numbered young men.”—WILLIAM T. ELSING, in The Book Buyer. 


copies, with extra plates, $20 net 
“The pictures of gardens make a man homesick. Something George Washington 


uaint or delightful peeps out of every page of this book.”—New York Sun. 
‘ . — — ‘A Biography ~ 
By NORMAN HAPGOOD 


Italian Sculpture of 
Author of “ Abraham Lincoln: The Man of the People,” etc. 


the Renaissance Illustrated with a frontispiece in photogravure, interesting 

By L. J. FREEMAN, M.A. portraits and facsimiles. Half leather, gilt top, $1.75 net, 

Illustrated with forty-five full-page plates, Cloth, 8vo, Postage, 16 cents. 

So 

$3.00 net, Postage, 18 cents. William Shakespeare 

Hubert von Herkomer, R.A. A Poet, Dramatist and Man 
A Study and a Biography By HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 

By ‘A. L. BALDRY Author of “‘My Study Fire,” “‘ Under the Trees,” etc. Fully 


illustrated with 8 full-page and 100 text illustrations. 
{New and cheaper edition. 
Cloth, 12mo, $2.00 net. Postage, 20 cents. 


Author of “Sir J. E. Millais, Bart, P. R. A.: His Art and 
Influence,” ‘‘ Albert Moore: His Life and Works,” etc. 
Fully illustrated. Imp. 8vo, cloth, 15.00 net. Limited edition. 


French Furniture and The Temple Pocket Balzac 


Decoration of the Saintsbury’s edition of Balzac’s work complete in forty handy 
pocket volumes, handsomely printed and bound in cloth and 
Eighteenth Century limp leather, with an etched frontispiece in each volume. 

By LADY DILKE ’ Sets only. 16mo, cloth, $30; leather, $40. 
Author of “The Renaissance in France,” “‘ French Painters “No edition is more satisfactory on the whole than that which has 
of the Eighteenth Century,” ete, Illustrated with about | Deen, lssucd under, the supervision of, Professor Saintsbury forty 


65 gravures and half tones. Cloth, 8vo, $10.00. value for the money.”—Boston Journal. 











NEW NOVELS. EACH, $1.50. 
THE CRISIS rivusixp | LHE GARDEN OF A 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL COMMUTER’S WIFE 

Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy. Holiday Edition 

in a Box, with “Richard Carvel.” $3.00 net. Recorded by the Gardener 

“ Really wonderful for its insight and sustained interest and passion.” With Eight Photogravure Illustrations. 

—Brooklyn Eagle. “Crisp, sparkling, and altogether bewitching.”—MARION HARLAND. 
Marietta : The Benefactress “God Wills It” 
A Maid of Venice | By the Author of “Elizabeth and Her | A Tale of the First Crusade 

By F. MARION CRAWFORD German Garden,” ete. By WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS 

Author of ‘“Saracinesca,” “In the “ Fresh, keen, original, amusing.” Author of “A Friend of Cesar,” ete. 

Palace of the King,” etc. —Miss AGNES REPPLIER. Illustrated by Louis Betts. 

“From beginning to end the story has an “A stirring tale, charged with dramatic 
immense fascination.”—Boston Herald. power.”’—Springfield Republican. 











“ Books published at NET price are sold at booksellers everywhere at the advertised NET prices. 
When delivered from the publishers, carriage, either postage or express, is an extra charge.” 


FOR DESCRIPTIONS OF HOLIDAY BOOKS SEND FOR THE CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE OF 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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is a time-tested 
commentary that 
is weekly used by 
tens of thousands 
of Sunday-school 
workers in their 
study of the Inter- 
national Lessons. 
No other book ap- 
prooeches **.Select 
Notes’’ asan as- 
sistant in securing 
an intelligent 
knowledge of the 
Bible. 


A sale all 
Boo! ellers. ice, 
$1.25. Send for // 
free specimen Ce 
pages. 
2, 


in 
WA wie ae 


BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
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s For Bible Glasses 2 


: FOUNDATION : 
TRUTHS 


A wholly new set of lessons from the Gos- 
pels, treated in an original and exceeding] 
interesting way, by 


Rev. W. C. BITTING, D. D. 


These lessons bring to view all the great 
truths of the Gospels in the form of Topics for 
Discussion, with questions to open debate, and 

> carefully prapened, and very instructive histor- 
ical and explanatory notes. They afforda rich 

#® treat for thoughtful students of the Bible in 
@® Sunday schools or in Christian Endeavor or 
other weekday classes. Send postal card for @ 
free specimen lessons. 


@ Biece Sruoy PuecisHine Co. 
95 SoutH St., BOSTON, Mass. 
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YMYER gy Suiren ms 
CHURCH iB corrisicaraiois 
TELLS WEY. 


EI: 5:8. * 
to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
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THE THIRD EDITION OF THIS IMPORTANT 
BOOK FOR SYSTEMATIC BIBLE STUDY : : 


Constructive Studies 
inthe Life of Christ 


By Ernest D. Burton AND SHAILER MATHEWS 
Professors in the University of Chicago 





A book prepared especially for use by advanced 
Bible stud An admirable help for stu- 
dents of the New Testament in colleges and acad- 
emies, and advanced Bible class. It aims to guide 
the student in the construction for himself of a 
life of Christ, derived directly from the sources as 
they exist inthe New Testament. The most im- 
ortant political and social features of the New 
Testament are described, and the endeavor is made 
to present the events of the Gospel history in a true, 
a perspective, . 

“It is written with the purpose of leading men to 

Christ, and the treatment of each theme is manly, 
intelligent, and spiritual.” — The Znterior, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
“There is no evasion, no trimming nor pruning, 
but an exact compliance with an honest interpreta- 
tion of the Divine Record,”"— The Baptist Stand- 
ard, Chicago, Ill. 

“The Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ 
ought to be, and is, an admirable help for students 
of the New Testament in colleges and academies 
and Sunday schools. The matter is presented in a 
— be ree opin ry an bodied in 
a torm adapted to the purpose of the volume,”— 
The Sunday School Times, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Third edition 902 pages 8v0, cloth, $1.00 








For sale by bookdealers, or by the publishers 
Ghe University of Chicago Press 





Chicago Tllinois 
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“Delicate in style, sympathetic in temper, 
and exquisite in its pictorial embellishments, 
- « « Never were dainty nature essays more 
daintily illustrated ; the book is a delight to the 
eye.”— The Living Age. 


WILD bee, cloth 
IFO pages. 
LIFE 
aga N EA R 
(postage 18 cents). H O M E 


By Dallas Lore Sharp 


An exquisite Christmas present for the lover of nature. Mr. Sharp’s chap- 
ters Py birds, rabbits, squirrels and other small folk of the woods and fields 


are most sympathetically illustrated by Bruce Horsfall. 
“ One of the most charming nature books we have eber seen.”’ 


, * ” 
Two New “Thumb-Nails 
Exquisite little books in embossed leather bindings; size 234 x 5%. 
Price, $1.00 each, 
LINCOLN: PASSAGES FROM HIS SPEECHES AND LETTERS 
With an introduction by Richard Watson Gilder. 
ODES OF HORACE. Translations from the Latin by various authors, 
Collected and edited by Benjamin E. Smith. 
** Exactly suited to the needs of the seeker ———— gifts at a nominal 
price.”’— Book Buyer. 
THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York 
Send for new illustrated Catalogue and “ Shopping List of Books for Children.” 


ps —S 
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Historical and Critical Contributions to Biblical Science 


BY MEMBERS OF THE BIBLICAL AND SEMITIC FACULTY OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
8vo, $2.50 net. $2.68 Postpaid. 


A volume contributed by seven members of the Biblical and Semitic faculty of the University. It 
consists of six papers of varied character representing themes which range over the wide field of Old 
and New Testament criticism and of Semitic history. Two of these bear upon the Old Testament, one 
relating to the origin and history of the Israelitish tribes, the other to the history of the growth of 
Israelitish law. Two relate to the New Testament, one being a discussion of theories of the Trans- 
figuration, the other a study of the meaning and doctrinal relationship of Stephen’s Speech in the 
Book of Acts. Professor Porter contributes a careful study of the Jewish Doctrine of Sin as set forth 
in the pseudepigraphical and Rabbinic writings and Professor Torrey concludes the volume with a 
translation with notes of a portion of an early Arabic history of the Mohammedan Conquest of Egypt. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS -_ 153-157 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


A$S| Qur Christmas Gift [4s | 


With every mew subscription we are giving away One Dollar. That is, 
we will send Zhe Congregationalist to mew names for Two Dollars. This is a 


Special Rate and One Dollar less than regular price. If you will take advantage 























of this gift for your friends 


USE OUR GIFT BLANK 


$3.00 Regular price of Zhe Congregationalist 
1.00 Xmas Gift of Zhe Congregationalist 
$2.00 To NEW names 











MO ie 
I accept hereby your Xmas gift and inclose my part, $2.00. 
Send your paper to this NEW 
BONG wi, ee 
Town ___ 
State asteme ET eras 
eh gh SS oe 








THIS GIFT BLANK is good for one dollar on NEW names in payment for THE CONGREGATIONALIST 




















Cut, fill and mail to 14 Beacon Street, Boston 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full regular course in all ———— with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Lege es os 5, 1901, 9 A. M. ® learn of the superior merits of 
For Catalogue or further information apply to - this service. Address, Thomas 

Prof. C. A. Beckwith gor, Me. ' Communion Service Co., Box 332. Lima, O. 









INDIVIDUAL-CUP 
Be COMMUNION SERVICE 
x a Churches about to adopt should 
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° 2a ¢ 
Use for your Christmas presents a book whose wide distribu- 











tion will do an immense amount of good. 


¢ | =<i22- MRS. WIGGS 
% |<< OF THE CABBAGE PATCH 
E \ By Alice Caldwell Hegan 
x “T jes’ do the best I ken where 
, the good Lord put me at, an’ it ®% 
looks like I got a happy feelin’ in — 
} me ’most all the time.’’—mrs. wices. 4 
” “Something new, vital, original.”—Louisbille Post. ” 


as 6 “ The story of a brave Christian woman who, under the 


most discouraging circumstances, still keeps a smiling face 


ms towards a confident to-morrow.”—Chicago Tribune. 


In pretty binding, $1.00 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK 


4+ 


At all the stores. 











THE LIV 


FOUNDED BY E LITTELL IN 1844 





i lem.ve] a 


ekly Magazine of Contemporary Literature and Thought 





Tue LivinG AGE presents the cream of foreign periodical literature and 
reprints without abridgment the most noteworthy essays, travel sketches, fiction, 
social and political papers, and discussions of literary, artistic and scientific subjects 
from the leading quarterlies, monthly magazines, and reviews, and literary and 


scientific weekly journals. 


SPECIAL TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS FOR 1902 
= all New Subscribers to THE LIVING AGE for the year 1902 there will be 
FR FE! sent FREE, until the edition is exhausted, the SEVENTEEN WEEKLY ISSUES 
! for the four months September, October, November and December, 1901 


SEND AT ONCE AND SECURE ADVANTACE OF THIS SPLENDID OFFER 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, SIX DOLLARS A YEAR. 


SINGLE NUMBER, FIFTEEN CENTS 





THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, 


13% Ron ice tr eeeee BOSTON 
P. O. BOX 








For Missionary and Benevolent Work 





The American Bible Society 


BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
A Great Variety of Bibles, Testaments and Scripture Portions at 


COST PRICES 


Price Lists free on app'ication 











What the ** Outlook ”’’ says about 


The Boy Problem 


A Study in Social Pedagogy. By William Byron | 

Forbush. 

“Here is a book which cannot fail of in- | 
fluence, if it can get the attention of those | 
whom it concerns, especially in the churches, 
It should be sufficient commendation of it to 
them that President G. Stanley Hall, than | 
whom no more competent criticin such matters | 
can be found, speaks of the author’s work 
with boys as ‘ ‘hardly less than epoch-making ” 
It is grounded inathorough understanding of | 
boy nature, anda firm grasp of the psycholog- 


ical and pedagogical principles involved in | 
rational treatment of it. Dr. Forbush’s ‘Cri- | 


tique of Boys’ Clubs and of Church Work for 
Boys’ discusses the Christian Endeavor and 
Similar societies, and our — Sunday | 
school methods. This and _ his chapter on | 
‘The Boy Problem in the Church’ are seri- 
ously suggestive in their indication of the true 
lines and methods of work for boys. A 
Diccrieny, of Social Organizations for Boys | 
and a bibl 


of this long-needed work.” 
Price 75 cents net. 


poston The Pilgrim Press cuicaco 


iography of the best literature on | 
the general subject add to the serviceableness | 


SACRED SONGS fiat 
For Prayer and Revival Meetings 


Contains the best popular favorites 
Vol. Vol. No. 1 Avot the day. 845,000 Copies sold. 
Over 200 equally meritorious new 
Vol. No. 2. and original songs. 
Either Vol., $25 per 100, Sample, postpaid, 20 cts. 


Over 400 best Hymns 
Nos. 1 & 2 Combined. end tanee extant. 


$45 per 100. Sample, postpaid, 45 cts. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
For sale by Cong. S. S. and Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


The Endeavor Hymnal 
++. the best and most useful hymn-book 
ever compiled.’ ’—John Henry Barrows. 
* Both ina musical and literary point of view it 
enue strong commendation.""—The Outlook, 
| 317 hymns, a. op See ete. Full 
| J cloth bound. The best book for churches, 
Sunday schools, and young people’s societies, 
| 24,000 Copies Sold in Four Months. 
| Quantity price, 25 cents each, sent at purchaser’s 
expense. Sample copy, 35 cents, postpaid. 
United Society of Christian Endeavor, 


Tremont Temple, Boston. 55 La Salle St.. Chicago. 




















| 
| _ nanepemneamameeneniione, 
| N COBRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
| ie ‘Teventalanten in our ADVERTISING COLUMKS, 
| pleas> mention that the advertisement was seen in 
| The Congregaticnalist. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MIssi0Ns, Room 704, Congrega- 
Louise’ Day, reader’ 


tional House. Miss by ben ° So 
Abbie B. Child, Hom: of armen 8 

BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEN 1827. 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D, D., po President, ; Geo. Gould, 

r; B. 8. Snow, Corresponding A 
Congregational House, Boston. A Co 

seciety devoted to the material, and reli 
gious welfare of seamen. juests should be ey 
able to the q . 


Seaman’s end 
tions from churches and individuals solicited. 
on CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 


reproeen resented in Massachusetts (and in 

pd ae = MASSACHUSETTS HoME MISSIONARY So- 

ont 609 onal House. Rev. “-Sygeaaea 
E Wourdiery, Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, 

“a WOMAN'S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIBTY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 tional House. Annual —-* 
x eg TE life membership $20.00. Mrs. Henry 0. 

Hotel Berkeley, Boylston St., Boston, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY ay Oey: 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland prarenet to whom donations and “subscrip- 
tions and all c orrespondence relating to estates and 
suauetties should be addressed. Rev. he oe 5” h B. Clark, 
D.D Rev. Washington Choate, D , Correspond- 
ing cnetar ries, to whom all non RR, on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 

my 7M Bom mugeuany ASSOCIATION, _— 

a bersh: 1. 100; ‘lite mnbership, $20.00." Gon Co; 
nual mem e e mem D- 
tributions moran. #3 ~y ie Preamerer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF FCoMmtsa owns FOR FOREIGN 
pe ag Congregational oston. Frank H. 

Treasurer; Fe ES Swett, Publishing a 
Office in New York, Fourth A 
and Twenty-Second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle at 
CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SvuP- 
vg or 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Gnasies 
.J 


THE AMERICAN pestemanr asoocnas: “ye +4 pees 
Charities Buil , New York. Missions in the Uni 


West, among the Indians and Ch Boston office, 
615 Oo. tional House ; Chicago oftice, 158 La Salle 
Street. jons me be sent to either of the above 


H. W. Hub , Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and: 

enty-Second St., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOOIETY 
—Church and Parso! Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb. 

y ™ Trailing ies E. ope, U 
Charities Buil , New York; Vv. 
Congregational House, Boston, Field 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIBTY Bela 
former New West Education Commies). olaretty g 


ministry. Twenty-se 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen st we 
free Christian schools in Utah = pd Mexico. 


WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 6 Sean 
House. Boston ; 151 Washington ost, “Ghicage 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
cna vicinity (Incorporated). Its ourect is the estab- 


rt of 1 
Churches ard sunday Schools in and suburbs, 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
ys y 101 Tonawanda St., rang na 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AI Boston, 

Wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears B iste of wap ply for aid to 
iu. ‘or oO 
E. B. ‘Palmer, 608 Congregational H ted 

NATIONAL COURCIL’sS riatiatiena ais RELIEF FUND 
vu under the management of the Trustees of the Nationa) 

ouncil).—Aids aged and disabled ministers and mis- 
sionaries and med families. Chairman, Rev. 
Stimson, D. D., New York; Vice-Chairman, Hon. Arthur 
H. Wellman, Boston; Secretary, Edwin H. Baker, 
Greenwich, bt. ; Treasurer, Po Samuel kB. Forbes, 
Hartford, Ct. Form of Bequest: I bequeath to the 
“Trustees of the ‘National ey of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of the United States” (a body corpo- 
rate chartered under the lone of the State of Connecti. 
cut) (here insert the bequest), to be used for the lagers 
of Ministerial Relief, as provided in the resolutions of 
the National Council of the ie mee borg oy of 
the United Shates, All correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. N. H. Whittlesey, 135 Wall St., New 
Haven, Ct. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Co tional —_ Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., pres dent; Geo. . Boynto ton, D. D., 
Secre and Treasurer. 


The aovionery, Depa tment, which is in charge of the 
retary, sustains Sunday ' school maiehional? ries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitous] M or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of t Is de ent 
are wholly en Kei appropriations from the Busi- 
ness De contributions from churches, 
Sunday pastor ee mang ag | go directl ~ mission- 
ay wee, W. A. Dungan, Ph. D., is Field retary and 
Rev. Marsh is 8 New England Superintendent for 


this is aepartment, 
Department, in charge of the Business 
<< r, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim 
publis es The sty pena pong J and Christian World, 
he Pilgrim Series of oips and Sunday schoe 
pa pers, books for Sunday shew and home ronsing, 
ecords and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to “3 pemever, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books 
poet nlc 7 for periodicals from Ohio and all a sad 
east shoul¢ be sent te the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior ‘and west- 
ern states to E. Herrick Brown, the Chicago Agent. 


The Biblical World 


80 pages a month, 634 X 9% inches 


TRIAL OFFER: The subscription price of 
THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


is $2.00 a year, but to new readers a trial sub- 
scription of three months is offered for 25 cents 


The Opinion of an English Contemporary 

‘* There is extraordinary activity in America at present 
in higher Bible study. By « higher " we mean study by 
adults—study beyond the reach of the Sunda) school. 
a activity is largely due to the efforts of the University 

Chicago, and the instrument is chiefly their monthly 
poo azine, the Biblical World,”’—The Expository Times. 


Address THE UNIVERSITY OF CHi- 
CAGO PRESS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The Pilgrim Press Ho 

















liday Book List 








(CE this and the following pages we mention some of our most attractive books for holiday 


presents. 


They are selected from the lists of the leading publishers, and, if space permitted, 


many more might also be named. These, however, suggest the variety of good books which our 


stock contains. 


Any book you see reviewed or advertised may be ordered at the Congregational 


Bookstores in Boston or Chicago, and it will be furnished promptly and at as low rates as elsewhere 


—sometimes lower. 


For a large list of inexpensive books, including many juveniles especially suited for Sunday 
School class presents, see the Thanksgiving number of “Zhe Wellspring for Young People,” which 
we will mail free of charge to any address. The Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago. 





From reports in the book trade journals, confirmed in the main by our own experience, the 


POPULAR BOOKS 
OF THE DAY... 


following are the books in most active demand at the present time. Naturally, some make 
less appeal to Congregational Bookstore patrons than to other classes of buyers, but all are 


now engaging public attention more largely than any others. : : : : : : : 3 3: : 3 8 





The following are published at $1.50 each. 
We sell them at $1 12 each, net, $1.25 postpaid. 


A TORY LOVER. Sarah Orne Jewett. 

A love story of Revvlutionary times, full of stirring 
incident. 
BLENNERHASSETT. Charles F. Pidgin. 

A new book by the author of ‘Quincy Adams 
Sawyer.” 
CAPTAIN RAVENSHAW. 

Stephens. 
A romance of Elizabethan London. 


CARDIGAN. Robert W.,.Chambers. 
A stirring histo: ical novel which ran as a serial in 
Harper's Weekly. 
DEBORAH. James M. Ludlow, author of 
“Captain of the Janizaries,” etc. 
A tale of the times of Judas Maccabeeus. 


D’RI AND I. Irving Bacheller. 
The new book by the author of *‘ Eben Holden.” 


FOMA GORDYEEFF. Maxim Gorky. 
A powerful story translated from the Russian. 


J. DEVLIN—BOSS. F. C. Williams. 
A story of New York political life. 


KATHARINE DAY. Anna Fuller. 


, By the author of “A Literary Courtship,” “ Pratt 
Portraits,” ete. 


LAZARRE. Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 
aa —— and romantic story of American life in 
de es. 


FOUR IN HAND. A, M. Castello. 
A charming story of home life. A love story, but 
Sweet and clean and full of vivacity and humor. 


Robert Neilson 





MARIETTA. A Maid of Venice. F. Marion 
Crawford. 
The latest Italian story of this popular and versa- 
tile author. 


THE CAVALIER. George W. Cable. 
A story of the South during the war. 


THE CRISIS. Winston Churcbill. 

Lincoln is a prominent character, and Grant and 
Sherman also appear. The scene is in St. Louis at 
the commencement of the Civil War. 


7 

TRUTH DEXTER. Sidney McCall. 

An American society story in which a Southern 
girl is the heroine. 
THE ETERNAL CITY. Hall Caine. 

The latest book by the famous author of “ The 
Christian,” etc. The scene is Rome and the story is 
somewhat socialistic in its teachings. 


THE HELMET OF NAVARRE. Bertha Runkle. 
The story that recently appeared as a serial in the 

Cen ury Magazine. 

THE RIGHT OF WAY. Gilbert Parker. 


His latest and, in the opinion of many, his strong- 
est book. The scene is laid in Canada. 


TRISTRAM OF BLENT. Anthony Hope. 
An episode in the story of an ancient house. 


THE MAN FRO? GLENGARRY. Ralph Connor. 
A powerful story of life among the lumbermen of 
the Northwest, by the author of *‘ Black Rock.” 


THE OCTOPUS. Frank .Norris. 

A powerful story, designed to show the evils of 
railroad monopoly in the great wheat growing 
states of the West. 


GOD WILLS IT. William Stearns Davis, au- 
thor of “A Friend of Cesar.” 
A tale of the first Crusade. 





FICTION AND MISCELLANY. 


THE LADY OF LYNN. Walter Besant. 
A story of the 18th century. The last work of 
the late distinguished author. 


GINSEY KREIDER. Huldah Herrick. 

A powerful story of life among the southern 
mountains and the transformation of a life through 
the discipline of sorrow. 


THE RULING PASSION. Henry Van Dyke, D.D. 
Tales of nature and human nature. With illustra- 
tions in color. 


7 TURN OF THE ROAD. E. B. Frothing- 
am. 


A singer’s romance. 


UP AND DOWN THE SANDS OF GOLD. Mary 
Devereux. 
A story of sailor life on the New England coast. 


Each of the above $1.50 books we sell at 
$1.12 net, $1.25 postpaid. 


The following are sold at varying prices, as 
given below. 


THE MAKING OF A MARCHIONESS. Frances 
en Burnett. $1.10 net, $1.20 post- 
paid. 

A story of English life. 

A LILY OF FRANCE. Caroline A. Mason. 
$1.10 net, $1.25 postpaid. 

A historical romance of the 16th century in France 
and Holland. 

THE SKY PILOT. Ralph Connor. $1.25, 94 cts. 
net, $1.05 postpaid. 

WITHIN THE GATES. A Drama. Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. 

Sets forth in dramatie form the maturer views of 
the author of “Gates Ajar” upon the mysteries of 
the unseen life. 





In addition to the above works of fiction there are 


BOOKS.INTEREST- 


several important works of interest to 


ministers and students, which are in constant demand and which we furnish at equally 


ING T liberal discounts. We mention the following as examples. Any book reviewed or advertised in 
0 MINISTERS the current papers and magazines may be had at prices relatively as low as these which we quote. 





A NEW EPOCH FOR FAITH. Geo. A. Gor- 


don, D. D. 
The author finds in evolution and higher criticism 
the fu dation for a more confident religious faith. 


$1 50, $1.12 net, $1.25 postpaid. 


DOCTRINE AND DEED. C.E. Jefferson, D. D. 

\ ry suggestive essays on important topies by 
this »opular New York preacher, $1.50, $1.12 nef, 
$1.25 postpaid. 


EVOLUTION OF ENGLISH CONGREGATION- 
ALISM. Alexander Mackennal, D. D. 
Lectures delivered at Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary. $1.00 net, postpaid. 


LIFE AND LITERATURE OF THE ANCIENT 
_HEBREWS. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 
The Lowell Institute Lectures revised by the 
author. $2.00, $1.50 net, $1 66 postpaid. 


LIFE EVERLASTING. Prof John Fiske. 

_ The latest work of this vigorous writer, giving 
Scientific reasons for the belief in immortality. 
$1.00 net, postpaid. 


LITFRARY STUDY OF THE BIBLE. Prof. R 
S Moulton. 
) i " ; : 

62.00, g1'to mor gt Re ka to Bible students, 





MODERN CRITICIS! AND THE PREACHING 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Prof. Geo. 
Adam Smith. 

Yale lectures on tonics of great present interest. 

Modern in point of view, but reverent as well as 

schularly. $1 50, $1.12 net, $1.25 postpaid. 


ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES. Richard S. 


Storrs, D. D. 

Carefully selected as examples of his noblest 
thought under the most ae conditions. They 
cover a wide range of political, social and religious 
subjects. $3.00 net. 


JESUS CHRIST AND THE SOCIAL QUES- 
TION. Prof. F. G. Peabody. 


A very suggestive study of the teachings of Christ 
2 questions. $1.50, $1.12 net, $1.25 post- 
paid. 


QUIET HINTS TO GROWING PREACHERS. 
C. E. Jefferson, D. D 

A book of great interest to pastors. $1.00, 75 
cents net, 85 cents pustpaid. 

THE BOY PROBLEDI. Rev. W. B. Forbush. 


A concise presentation of modern psychological 
teaching with reference to the training of boys, 
religiously and otherwise. 75 cents net. 








THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST IN MODERN 
LIFE. N. D. Hillis, D. D. 
A valuable and inspiring book. $1.50, $1.12 net, 
$1.25 postpaid. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE COLLEGE TO THE 
CHURCH. 


Six addresses of great power by our most emi- 
nent college presidents, with introduction by Geo. 
A. Gordon, D.D. 75 cents net. 


THE PSALMS AND THEIR STORY. 
Barton, D. D 
A new and cheaper edition of this exceedingly pug 
gestive and interesting work. $1.25 net, $1.4 
postpaid. 


THE RIGHTS OF TIAN. Txman Abbott, D. D. 
A study in twentieth e-ntury problems. $1.50, 
$1.12 net, $1.25 postpaid. 
WHAT !S CHRISTIANITY ? Prof. Adolf Har- 
nack (Kerlin.) 
This is the book which has caused so much re- 
cent discussion all over the relizious world. $3.00 
net, postpaid. 


W. E. 





For any book reviewed or advertised, at 
prices relatively low, address the Congrega- 
tional Bookstores at Boston ard Chicage. 
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Some Beautiful and Artistic Books. 





Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s Books 


The Ruling Passion. Tales of Nature and Human 
Nature. Beautifully illustrated. $1.50, $1.12 net, 
$1.25 postpaid. This is his latest book. 

Dr. Van Dyke’s other books : 

Little Rivers, and Fisherman’s Luck, each $2.00, 
$1.50 net, $1.65 postpaid. Smaller edition of Little 
Rivers, $1.25, 94 cents net, $1.05 postpaid. 

The Friendly Year. Selections for every day. 
$1.25, 94 cents net, $1.05 postpaid. 

Story of the Other Wise Man. New cheap edi- 
tion 35 cents net, 40 cents pene. 


elena s French nelaiens uae Painting 
Two handsome volumes in a box, entitled Paint- 
ing in France and Contemporary French Painting. 
By PHILIP G. HAMERTON. With many photo- 


Ian Maclaren’s Life of Christ 
The Life of the Master. By JOHN WATSON, D.D. 
Quarto with many full-page illustrations in colors. 
$3.50 net, $3.75 postpaid. 


A medium priced book on English Cathedrals 
THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND 

By CANON FARRAR and others. With many 
illustrations. 2 volumes in box $5.00, $3.75 net, 
$4. .20 D ree Another attractive book by Dr. 

‘arrar 

The Life of Christ in Art. Fully illustrated. 
Formerly $6.00, now $2.63 net, $2.90 postpaid. 








A book of Poems by Margaret Sangster 


Lyrics of Love of Hearth and Home, and Field and 
Garden. Decorated pence bound in cream and gold. 


| $1.25 net, $1.40 


By the same aut or Winsome Womanhood; Famil- 
iar Talks on Life and Conduct. New Illustrated 
Edition, with ornamented pages, $2.50 net, $2.65 





gravure illustrations. The set $3.00 net. 


postpaid. 


Ernest Seton-Thompson’s New Book 


Lives of the Hunted. With many marginal illus- 
trations. $1.75 net, $1.90 postpaid. 

His other principal books are as follows ; 

Wild Animals I have Known. $2,00, $1 50 net, 
$1.65 postpaid. Trail of the Sandiiti Stag. “$1.5 50; 
$1.12 eet, 1.25 postpaid. Bio; ography y ofa Grizzly. 
$1.50, $1.12 net, BL 5 postpai he Wild Animal. 
Play. 50 cents, 38 cents net, 45 cents postpaid. 





A New Book in the Art Lover's Series 


A History of American Art. By S. HARTMAN. 
2 volumes in a box, elegantly illustrated. $4.00, 
$3.00 net, $3.40 postpaid. her volumes in the 
Art Lover’s Series are 

Child Life in Art. By ESTELLE M. HURLL. 

Saints in Art. By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. 

Christ in Art. By JOSEPH L. F harm 5 

Heroines of the Bible in Art. CLARA E. CLEM- 
ENT. Each of the above $2.00, $1. 50. net, $1.65 
| postpaid. 








Dr. Hillis’s New Book 
DAVID: POET AND KING 


Dinstreted by Louie Benes. 7 ud ete Dialect Poem. 
net, 83 cents postpa' yr. 8’S | orated pages and many full-page illus- 
other books: The Influence of Christ trations of Negro life. $1.50 net, $1.60 one 


on Modern Life. $1.50, $1.12 net, $1.25 


Candle-Lightin’ Time. 


Paul Laurence Dunbar’s New Book | Dr. Hamilton W. Mabie’s New Book 


A Child of Nature. With beautiful 
With beautifully dec- illustrations and border decorations. 
8 50 net Mae 65 —— 


Fa eres Or 86 4 $1.60 postpaid. A book for the student 


A Negro} 


ol sont >° book s $2.00, 


A New Book by a Boston Pastor 


THE TEACHING OF DANTE 


Among his By REv. C. A. DInsMoRE, $1.50 net, 


postpaid. Investment of influence and postpaid. His other books of poems | met non vg * Toned Pn Culture, Books of life as well as the student of litera- 


A [an’s Value to Society, each $1.25, Cabin and Field, Lyrics of Lowly Life, | 


94 — pet, $1.05 postpaid. Great 
Books 
net, $1. 35 postpaid. 





$1.12 net, $1.2 


5 postpaid. 





Dr. C. H. Parkhurst’s New Book 
THE SUNNY SIDE OF CHRISTIANITY 


Two beautiful Nature Books by Dr. Long 
Beasts of the Field, and Fowls of the Air. By 


~ x wees. Work and Culture, Life , 7 
he Spirit, Studies in Lissratere, ure. It brings Dante’s work into 
Life Teachers. $1.50, $1.12 | Lyrics of the Hearthside. Each $1.50, lead Literary Interpretation, each 
$1.25, 94 cents net, $1.05 postpaid. and problems of today. 


practical relations with the thought 





Another beautiful book of outdoor life 


Wild Life Near Home. By D. L. SHARP. Beauti- 
illustrated and oan printed and bound. 


60 cents net, 65 cents postpaid. Showsa side of | W.J. LONG. Profusely illustrated and handsomely | | 80 net aaa 


Dr. Parkhurst’s character which his vigorous attacks 
on muncipal misrule have caused to be overlooked, 


bound. The two volumes in a box $3.50, $2.63 net, 
$2.90 postpaid. 


| A book which helps one to get acquainted with his 
| neighbors, the birds and animals, 





LORNA DOONE 
By R. D. Blackmore 


Two 


Gems of 


deck 


such 





each, 


Well-known Romances in 
Elegant Editions 


Bookmaking at a price within reach of all 


Each in two volumes, large type, 


le-edged paper, in a_ box. 


They are beautifully illustrated 
throughout. 


Ordinary price of 
sets $6.00. Our price $2 
net, $3.00 postpaid. 


LAST DAYS OF POMPEI 
By Bulwer Lytton 
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edition of it. 540 pages, 74 x 10 


reproductions of many of the world 


An Illustrated Edition of Farrar’s Life of Christ 


The Life of Christ by Archdeacon F. W. 
favorably known to require any commendation. 


Farrar is too well and 
We have now a very handsome 
inches in size, printed in large type on 


good paper and embellished with hundreds of beautiful pictures, including 
’s most famous paintings. 
this sumptuous volume at $1.25 net, $1.50 postpaid. 

No book could be more interesting and instructive to a family of children 
than this beautifully illustrated work. 


We now offer 





at $1.00 net, postpaid. 
J. COLE. 


THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. 


The Kelmscott Series 
A beautiful edition of some popular books in handsome leather bindings» 
printed on hand-made, deckle-edged paper, with frontispiece on Japan paper ; 
specially designed title-page in colors; large 12mo, gilt top, each in a box 
The following titles are furnished : 


THE CUP OF LOVING SERVICE. 


THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD. RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. 


THE COURTSHIP OF MYLES STANDISH. 





The Remarque Series 


Beautiful little books, bound in 
ooze leather, divinity circuit, silk 
lined, each in a box. The style 
resembles that of the Roycroft 
books. 





The following are the more popular 


titles in the Remarque Series. We sell 


them at only 94 cents each, $1.00 postpaid. 

Emerson’s Character and Heroism, Golden Thoughts from Fenelon, 
Chesterfield’s Letters, Stevenson’s Virginibus Pueresque, Sidney Smith’s 
Wit and Wisdom, Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer, Golden Book from 


Marcus Aurelius, etc. 


These make unique and dainty though inexpensive gifts 


for Christmas. All the above for sale by The Pilgrim Press. 








The new Pilgrim Press catalogue quotes low prices on all the most popular books. Sent on receipt of a stamp 


Address THE PILGRIM PRESS, Boston and Chicago 
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Standard Works in Fiction and Miscellany 








Only 25 cents each net, or 
35 cents postpaid 





The cut opposite 
shows one of the 

















style at a higher price. 


copyright books. . 


Talk about the low prices offered in the department stores! These 
books are printed on fairly good paper in plain, legible type and are 
strongly bound in cloth. They are well-made books that you will not 
be ashamed to have in your library. Of course we have them in better 
Nearly all of them may be had at 45 cents 
net, 60 cents postpaid, in very handsome bindings, excellent paper and 
in every way equal mechanically to ordinary $1.50 books. 
of these low prices is, of course, competition among makers of non- 
This list includes only some of the most popular 


titles that we have. 


styles of binding 
in the 45 cent 
edition. The 25 
cent style is in 
plain green cloth. 
The Henty books, 
however,and some 
of the Juveniles 
have handsome 
side dies. 


The secret 














Abbe Constantin. Ludovic Halévy. 

Across Patagonia. Lady Florence Dixie. 

Adventures of a Brownie. Miss Mulock. 

Alice in Wonderland. Lewis Carroll. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. Besant and Rice. 

Among [lalay Pirates. G. A. Henty. 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 

Arundel Motto. Mary Cecil Hay. 

Auld Licht Idylis. James M. Barry. 

Aunt Diana. Rosa N. Carey. 

Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 

Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. O. W. Holmes. 

Averil. Rosa N. Carey. 

Bacon’s Essays. 

Black Rock. Ralph Connor. 

Black Beauty. Anna Sewell. 

Bondman, The. Hall Caine. 

Bonnie Prince Charlie. G. A. Henty. 

Boy Knight, The. G. A. Henty. 

Bravest of the Brave. G. A. Henty. 

By England’s Aid. G. A. Henty. 

By Pike and Dyke. G. A. Henty. 

By Right of Conquest. G. A. Henty. 

By Sheer Pluck. G. A. Henty. 

California and Oregon Trail. Francis Parkman. 

Captain Bayley’s Heir. G. A. Henty. 

Character. Samuel Smiles. 

Cat of Bubastes. G. A. Henty. 

Children’s Kingdom, The. The Story of a Great 
Endeavor, L. T. Meade. 

Child’s History of England. Charles Dickens. 

Conquest of Granada. Washington Irving. 

Cornet of Horse. G. A. Henty. 

Cranford. Mrs. Gaskell. 

Cuckoo Clock, The. Mrs. Molesworth. 

Daughter of an Empress, The. Louisa Muhlbach. 

David Copperfield. Charles Dickens. 

Deemster, The. Hall Caine. 

Deerslayer, The. James Fenimore Cooper. 

Donovan. Edna Lyall. 

Dora Deane. Mary J. Holmes. 

Dragon and the Raven. G. A. Henty. 

Dream Life. Ik Marvel. 

Dr. Jekyll and fir. Hyde. R. L. Stevenson. 

Duty. Samuel Smiles. 

Eight Hundred Leagues on the Amazon. 
Verne, 

Emerson’s Essays. (Complete.) 

English Orphans, The. Mary J. Holmes. 

Erling the Bold. R. M. Ballantyne. 

Essays of Elia. Charles Lamb. 

Esther. Ro-a N. Carey. 

Facing Death. G. A. Henty. 

Famous Warriors: Lives of Hannibal, Cesar and 
Cromwell. 

Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. E.S. Creasy 

Final Reckoning, A. G. A. Henty. ; 

First Violin, Jessie Fothergill. 

Flat Iron for a Farthing. Mrs. J. H. Ewing. 

For Name and Fame. G. A. Henty. 

For the Temple. G. A. Henty. 

Frederick the Great and His Court. 
bach. 

Friends Though Divided. G. A. Henty. 

From the Earth to the Moon. Jules’ Verne. 

Gascoyne, The Sandalwood Trader. R. M. Ballan- 


Jules 


Louisa Muhl- 


tyne. 
Gilly Flower. A Story for Girls. By the Author 
of “ Miss Toosey’s Mission.” 
Girl Neighbors, Sarah Tytler. 
Gold Elsie. E. Marlitt. 
Good Luck. E. Werner. 
Grandfather’s Chair. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Green Mountain Boys, The. D. P. Thompson. 
Grimm’s Household Tales. 
Grimm’s Popular Tales. 
Hardy Norseman, A. Edna Lyall. 








Heroes and Hero Worship. Thomas Carlyle. 

Homestead on the Hillside. Mary J. Holmes. 

House of the Seven Gables. Nath iniel Hawthorne, 

House of the Wolf. Stanley J. Weyman. 

Hunchback of Notre Dame. Victor Hugo. 

Hypatia. Charles Kingsley. 

Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. Jerome K. Jerome. 

In Freedom’s Cause. G. A. Henty. 

In the Golden Days. Edna Lyall. 

In the Reign of Terror. G. A. Henty. 

In the Schillingscourt. E. Marlitt. 

In Timés of Peril. G. A. Henty. 

Ivanhoe. Sir Walter Scott. 

Jack Archer. G. A. Henty. 

Jackanapes. Mrs. J. H. Ewing. 

Jane Eyre. Charlotte Bronté. 

Jan of the Windmill. Mrs. J. H. Ewing. 

John Halifax, Gentleman. Miss Mulock. 

Joshua. Georg Ebers. ge 

Kenilworth. Sir Walter Scott. 

Kidnapped. R. L. Stevenson. 

Knickerbocker’s History of New York. Washing- 
ton Irving. 

Knight Errant. Edna Lyall. 

Lady with the Rubies. E. Marlitt. 

Lamplighter, The. Maria S. Cummins. 

Last Days of Pompeii. Bulwer-Lytton. 

Last of the Mohicans. James Feniniore Cooper. 

Lena Rivers. Mary J. Holmes. 

Light that Failed, The. Rudyard Kipling. 

Lion of the North. G. A. Henty. 

Lion of St. Mark. G. A. Henty. 

Little Lame Prince. Miss Mulock. 

Lorna Doone. KR. D. Blackmore. 

Macaulay’s Essays. 

Maori and Settler. 

Margery Merton’s Girth 

Mary St. John. Rosa N. Carey. 

Master of Ballantrae, The. R. L. Stevenson. 

Masterman Ready. Captain Marryat. 

Meadow Brook. Mary J. Holmes. 

Merle’s Crusade. Rosa N. Carey. 

IMicah Clarke. A. Conan Doyle. 

lichael Strogoff. Jules Verne. 

Moonstone, The. Wilkie Collins. 

llopsa the Fairy. Jean Ingelow. 

Mosses from an Old Manse. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Mr. [Midshipman Easy. Captain Marryat. 

Mysterious Island, The. Jules Verne. 

Nat, the Naturalist. A Boy’s Adventures in the 
Eastern Seas. George Manville Fenn. 

Natural Law in the Spiritual World. Henry Drum- 
mond, 

Not Like Other Girls. 

Old [Mam ’selle’s Secret. E. Marlitt. 

Old Myddleton’s [oney. Mary Cecil Hay. 

Oliver Twist. Charles Dickens. 

One of the 28th. G. A. Henty. 

Only the Governess. Rosa N. Carey. 

Orange and Green. G. A. Henty. 

Our Bessie. Rosa N. Carey. 

Out on the Pampas. G. A. Henty. 

Palace Beautiful, The. L. T. Meade. 

Past and Present. Thomas Carlyle. 

Pathfinder, The. James Fenimore Cooper. 

Picciola, X. B. Saintine. 

Pilgrim’s Progress. John Bunyan. 

Pillar of Fire, The. Rev. J. H. Ingraham. 

Pilot, The. James Fenimore Cooper. 

Pioneers, The. James Fenimore Cooper. 

Plain Tales from the Hills. Rudyard Kipling. 

Prairie, The. James Fenimore Cooper. 

Pride and Prejudice. Jane Austen. 

Princess and the Goblin. George Macdonald. 

Princess of the Moor. E. Marlitt. 

Queen Hortense. Louisa Muhlbach. 

Queenie’s Whim. Rosa N. Carey. 


G. A. Henty. 
Alice Corkran. 


Rosa N. Carey. 





Red Rover. James Fenimore Cooper. 

Reveries of a Bachelor. Ik Marvel. 

Robinson Crusoe. Daniel Defoe. 

Romola. George Eliot. 

Schonberg-Cotta Family. Mrs. Andrew Charles. 

Scarlet Letter, The. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Scottish Chiefs. Jane Porter. 

Second Wife, The. E. Marlitt. 

Self-Help. Samuel Smiles. 

Sense and Sensibility. Jane Austen. 

Sesame and Lilies. John Ruskin. 

Shadow of a Crime. Hall Caine. 

Sign of the Four, The. A. Conan Doyle. 

Silence of Dean Maitland. Maxwell Grey. 

Six to Sixteen. Juliana Horatio Ewing. 

Sketch Book, The. Washington Irving. 

Soldiers Three, Etc. Rudyard Kipling. 

Spy, The. James Fenimore Cooper. 

St. George for England. G. A. Henty. 

Story of a Short Life. Juliana Horatia Ewing. 

Study in Scarlet, A. A. Conan Doyle. 

Sturdy and Strong. G. A. Henty. 

Sweet Girl Graduate. L. T. Meade. 

Swiss Family Robinson. Jean Rudolph Wyss. 

Tales from Shakespeare. Charles and Mary Lamb. 

Tales of a Traveller. Washington Irving. 

Tanglewood Tales. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Tempest and Sunshine. Mary J. Holmes. 

Ten Nights in a Bar Room. T. 8. Arthur. 

Thaddeus of Warsaw. Jane Porter. 

Thelma. Marie Corelli. 

Three Bright Girls. Annie E. Armstrong. 

Three [len in a Boat, Jerome K. Jerome. 

Thrift. Samuel Smiles. 

Through the Fray. G. A. Henty. 

Through the Looking Glass, and What Alice Found 
There. Lewis Carroll. 

Toilers of the Sea. Victor Hugo. 

Tom Brown at Oxford. Thomas Hughes. 

Tom Brown’s School Days. Thomas Hughes. 

Tour of the World in Eighty Days, A. Jules Verne. 

Treasure Island. R. L. Stevenson. 

Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. Jules 
Verne. 

Twice Told Tales. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Two Admirals. James Fenimore Cooper. 

Two Years Before the Mast. R. H. Dana, Jr. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Under Drake’s Flag. G. A. Henty. 

Under False Colors. A Story from Two Girls’ 
Lives. Sarah Doudney. 

Undine‘and Other Tales. De la Motte Fouque. 

Vicar of Wakefield. Oliver Goldsmith. 

Water Babies, The. Charles Kingsley. 

Water Witch, The. J. Fenimore Cooper. 

We and the World. Mrs. J. H. Ewing. 

Wee Wifie. Rosa N. Carey. 

We Two. Edna Lyall. 

When a Man’s Single. James M. Barrie. 

White Company, The. A. Conan Doyle. 

With Clive in India. G. A. Henty. 

With Wolfe in Canada. G. A. Henty. 

Window in Thrums. J. M. Barrie. 

Wing and Wing. James Fenimore Cooper. 

Won by Waiting. Edna Lyall. 


Wonder Book, A. For Boys and Girls. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 

World of Girls, A. L. T. Meade. 

Wreck of the Grosvenor The. W. Clark Rus- 


sell. 

Young Buglers. G. A.*Henty. 

Young Carthaginian. G. A. Henty. 

Young Colonists. G. A. Henty. 

Young Franc-Tireurs. G. A. Henty. 

Young [lidshipmen. G. A. Henty. 

Young Rajah, The. A Story of Indian Life. 
H. G. Kingston. 


W. 





Many of the above can also be had in handsome illustrated editions at prices all the way up to $3.00. 
For the best books in all departments see the new Pilgrim Press catalogue, free on receipt of a stamp. 
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Dainty yet Inexpensive Books for Christmas Presents. 





‘What is Worth While” Series 


We have sold this beautiful series of books by the thousand every 
‘Christmas for several years and we can find nothing to take their place. Most 
books at twenty-five cents each are too juvenile in style or too tawdry in appearance 
for use as presents to grown people of taste and refinement. 
by eminent writers, including many of our leading statesmen, college presidents 
and men in public life whose words have weight. 
with interest and profit by the most thoughtful people, while in appearance they 
are as dainty as could be desired. We print herewith only the most popular 
and desirable titles, including many now offered for the first time. 
cataloguing the entire list. Our net price 25 cents each, 30 cents postpaid. 


Abraham Lincoln. Joseph H. Choate. 

After College What? For Girls. Mrs. Helen E. 
Starrett. 

An Iron Will. Orison Swett Marden. 

Artistic Ordering of Life. Prof. Albert S. Cook. 

Art of Optimism, The. Pres. DeWitt Hyde. 

‘Best Life, The. Charles F. Thwing. 

‘Blessed are the Cross Bearers. W. Robertson 
Nicoll. 

Blessing of Cheerfulness, The. Rev. J. R. Miller, 
D.D 


Books that Nourish Us. Annie Russell Marble. 

By the Still Waters. Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 

Cheerfulness as a Life Power. O. S. Marden. 

Choice of a College, The. Charles F. Thwing. 

Christ-Filled Life, The. CharlesCuthbert Hall, D.D. 

Christian Education. Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

Conditions of Success in Public Life. Hon. George 
F. Hoar. 

Don't Worry. Theodore F. Seward. 

Economy. Orison Swett Marden. 

£cclesiastes and Omar Khayyam. Prof. John F. 
Genung. 

£volution of the College Student. Hyde. 

€xpectation Corner. E. 8. Elliott. 

£xpulsive Power of a New Affection, The. Thomas 
Chalmers. 


Little Bet. 





Cloth edition, 25 cents ; 
30 cents postpaid. 


Poppy Land Limited 





ry. 

** Bonnie Prince Charlie.” Barbara Yechton. 

4 Forgiving Win Forgiveness. Barbara Yechton. 

Christine’s Inspiration. Barbara Yechton. 

Cup of Loving Service. Eliza Dean Taylor. 

First. Henry Drummond. 

Greatest Thing in the World. Henry Drummond. 

Life on the bs Floor. Henry Drummond. e The Man 
Eliza Dean 


Pax Vobiscum. Henry Drummond. 


Friendly Counsels. F. B. Meyer. 

Gentle Heart, A. Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 

Girls : Faults and Ideals. Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 
Glory of the Imperfect, The. George H. Palmer. 
Golden Rule in Business, The. Rev. C. F. Dole. 
Greatness of Patience, The. Pres. Arthur T. Had- 


ley. 
Happy Life, The. Charles W. Elliott, LL.D. 
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A series of devotional and popular books of exceptional value, daintily bound in cloth. Some new 
features are the illustrations exquisitely printed in colors, new titles and new designs. List price 35 


cents each. Our net price 25 cents, 30 cents postpaid. In paper covers 10 cents each net, postpaid. 
Baxter’s Second Innings. Henry Drummond. Programme of Christianity. Henry Drummond. 
Blessed Be Drud Roland ‘‘Gentleheart.’’ Barbara Yechton. 
Sermon in the Hospital. Ugo Bassi. 

Tapestry Weavers and Other Poems. 


The City Without a Church. Henry Drummond. 


Henry Drummond. 


The Changed Life. 
The Living Christ. Phillips Brooks. 


ho is Down. Henry Drummond. 


Taylor. The Outsider. Henry Drummond. 


xpress. Edgar Wade Abbot. 


Tom a Hero. Cora W. Gregory. 
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Published at 45 cents each. Our holiday price 30 cents each, 35 cents postpaid. Corded cloth, gilt top, 34 x 5} inches, 
fine laid paper, handsomely printed. The following 6 volumes complete the series. 
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HERBERT, 
WALTON. 


This is undoubtedly the most satisfactory version of the 
Bible we have. Many infelicities and inconsistencies of ;the Re- 
vised Version made under English auspices are here avoided and 
the references and captions are a vast improvement on all other edi- 
tions. The following are the most popular styles of binding. All 


are in clear Long Primer type, size about 7 x 9 inches. 


Cloth, 


red edges, $1.50. Leather, limp, round corners, $2.50. Same with 
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Loss of appetite is an ailment that indicates 
others, which are worse—Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures 
them all. 


Coutc is one of the most dreaded of the troubles 
that afflict young children. A baby properly 
nourished will never be troubled with colic. Mel- 
lin’s Food is easily digested and very nourish- 
ing; containing no indigestible matter ; it prevents 
colic. 


7-DAY WASHINGTON TOURS, $25.—Itinerary of 
the series of tours Boston to Washington from Jan- 
uary to May, under the personally conducted tour- 
ist system of the Pennsylvania Railroad, may be 
obtained of D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 205 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 


NEW SLEEPING CAR SERVICE TO CHICAGO.— 
Leaving South Station, Boston, at 6 P. M., through 
service to Buffalo, Detroit and Chicago via Boston 
and Albany, New York Central and Michigan Cen- 
tral k. R. The best, quickest and safest as well as 
the only direct double track serviceifrom New Eng- 
land to these points. Send for “ West Bound.” A. 
S. Hanson, G. P. A. 


A Goop EXAMPLE,.—It is astonishing how rapidly 
the price of furniture has been reduced in the last 
half-dozen years. A good example of this is fur- 
nished today in another column by the Paine Fur- 
niture Company. They show a toilet table which 
is in every respect the equal of a pattern which sold 
only a short time ago for $35. The price of the 
present table is $17. It is hard to see any money 
in the furniture business at such prices. 
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GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday. 
BOSTON-LIVERPOOL: LONDON 

First Cabin, $40, $45 upwards, depending on 
steamer. I new st 

Splendid steamer “ Lancastrian,” Dec. 25; “* Devonian,” 
Jan. 1; “Cestrian,” Jan. 8: ‘‘ Winifredian,” Jan. 15: 
“ Philadelphian,” Jan, 22; “Iberian” (to Londcn), 
Dec, 28. 

F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
Telephone 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Boston 


EUROPE & ORIENT 


Zist Year. Limited parties. Unexcelled 
arrangements Terms reasonable. Organized 
and conducted by 

RS.H.S. PAINE, Glens Falls, N.Y. 
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IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION Is 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 
CATIONALIST. 
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per cent. 10 YEAR 
FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 

of the Lumberton Cotton Mills, N. C. 

Dated Dec. 1,1901,due Dec. 1,1911. Interest 
pe June and Dee. at the office of the 

armers’ Loan and Trust Co., N. Y., Trustee. 
ee Roig ay — Trust Beoa and opinion 
of Hon. onnor, Wilson, N. C., upon 
appmeation. 

Hugh MacRae & Ce., Banke 
Wilmington, N. C. 
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AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES, 
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If you have lands for sale, send descriptions. We sell 
thousands of acres and may sell yours. No sale, no charge, 
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Have youidle money? We can net you six per cent on 

ret mortgage coouethy: Safe as Government 
26 years experience. Highest references, For 
full information address, 
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‘1 Can Sell Your Farm 


or other real estate for cash, no matter where located 
Send description and selling price and learn my wonder.- 
fully successful plan. W. MM. OSTRANDER, 
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The Trend of the 
Centuries 


By Rev. ANDREW W. ARCHIBALD, D. D. 
Pp. 419. $1.00 net, postpaid. 





A book for the twentieth century. A pre- 
vious volume by the same author, Tuk BIBLE 
VERIFIED, has gone to a fourth edition, be- 
sides having been trans'ated into Spanish 
and Japanese. This new work is in a similar 
vein, aiming to show that God is not only in 
the Word but also in the world. It is a pic- 
turesque and powerful presentation of the 
unfolding in history of the divine plan, illus- 
trating most effectively Tennyson’s line, “* Yet 
I doubt not through the ages one increasing 
purpose runs.” 


From ‘‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’’ Oberlin: Among the 
most effective arguments for Christianity is the 
work which it has accomplished in the diverse 
epochs of the world’s history. Dr. Archibald has 
in a fresh, able and judicious manner presented 
a portion of this evidence, producing a book which 
in many respects will compare favorably with Dr. 
Storrs’s “ Divine Origin of Christianity.” 
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Simplicity Speed 
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327 Broadway, New York 


This 
Attractive 


Calendar 


For 1902 


artistically printed in 
ten colors, size 10x12 
inches, combines 
utility with beauty; 
a pleasing wall dec- 
oration for home or 
office. Sent free. Fill 
out and mail coupon. 
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SPECIAL 


Attention is called to our complete 
stock of 


FURNISHING GOODS 


Suitable to the season, and particularly appro- 








priate for Holiday Gifts. Ladies making pur- 
chases will find the department conveniently 
located near our 400 Washington street en- 
trance. 

As a reminder we mention Breakfast and 
Smoking Jackets, House and Bath Robes, Neck- 
wear in great variety, Underwear, Hosiery, Dress 
and Fancy Shirts, Collars, Gloves, Umbrellas, 
Handkerchiefs, House and Steamer Rugs, Dress 


Suit Cases, Jewelry for different occasions, etc. 


All of above articles and many others, new and © 


carefully selected, are offered at moderate prices 


for the quality of the goods. 
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400 Washington St., Boston 
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Event and Comment 


ves taenueaaal We turn disdainfully 
in as Caristien Lave from the extravagan- 

cies and excesses which 
mark certain so-called religious meetings. 
We term them merely an ebullition of 
animal spirits, and no more related to 
the things of the kingdom than an Indian 
wardance. But without undertaking the 
difficult task of discovering the real 
amount of sincerity and earnest desire 
beneath these extraordinary actions, we 
are bound to canvass anew the important 
question of the place of feeling in the 
religious life. When President Eliot goes 
so far as to say that Harvard University 
is run on sentiment, it is well for the 
Church of Christ to utilize to the full 
the force of feeling which inheres in the 
Christian religion. Faith is to be in- 
telligent and rational, to be sure, but 
faith is always to have as its hand- 
maiden love—tender, warm, persistent, 
that wells up at the thought of God’s 
love and mercy, that prompts ministra- 
tion to human needs, The gospel is the 
great generator of enthusiasm. It is 
still good form to pray for zeal and to 
exhibit it to our brethren and to the out- 
sideworld. A religion that is only chaste, 
conventional, cold, cast in classic forms 
is not a religion that will ever mightily 
move the world. 


In our reaction from 
extravagant religious 
phenomena, we need 
also to guard against the natural tendency 
to disesteem all direct evangelistic efforts 
in view of the excesses which so often 
accompany the methods employed. The 
ostensible purpose of these demonstra- 
tions is to save men from sin. Whether 
the end in view was accomplished in a 
dozen cases, or even in one, we have no 
means of judging, but.on general prin- 
ciples we can bear with a good deal in the 
way of noise, with the beating of drums 
on the part of the Salvationists and with 
unconventional approaches to men, pro- 
vided we are sure that those engaged in 
such operations are sincere and measur- 
ably successful. The Christian Church 
has to her credit today altogether too few 
conversions of outsiders to make it too 
critical of those who plunge into the hard 
work of winning men from lives of sin. 
The evangelistic impulse must ever be 
kept to the front, though it is always the 
part of wisdom to study wise and tactful 
ways of expressing it. We wish that our 
Congregational churches this coming 
winter would emphasize more than has 
been their wont the purpose for which 
Jesus originally banded together his dis- 
ciples, that they might become fishers of 


Soul-saving the 
Business of Christians 


men. A sister church—the Presbyterian 
—has set apart in a formal way one of its 
ablest men, President Stewart of Auburn 
Seminary, to forward by every method 
which he and his committee can devise 
this purpose of evangelization. Churches 
of our order may well note this fact and 
find incentive in it. 


It is only a few months 
since Andover Seminary 
surrendered the presi- 
dent of its faculty and its foremost 
scholar, Prof. George F. Moore, to Har- 
vard Divinity School. The Harvard over- 
seers have now called his brother, Rev. 
Dr. E. C. Moore of Central Congrega- 
tional Church, Providence, to the Park- 
man professorship of theology in the 
same institution. This chair, formerly 
filled by the dean of the Divinity School, 
Prof. F. G. Peabody, has been for some 
time vacant in the university catalogue. 
Should Dr. Moore accept the invitation, 
practically a new chair will be created for 
him, his work being determined in confer- 
ence with the faculty. The field appears 
to open an exceptional opportunity for 
which Dr. Moore is especially fitted by 
his professional studies at home and 
abroad, his experience as a pastor and 
his service in giving lectures at Brown 
University and other institutions of 
higher education. His pastorate of 
twelve years has been so prosperous and 
the bonds between him and his people 
are so strong that they cannot be easily 
severed. The answer to this call, how- 
ever, whatever it may be, will no doubt 
be decided by the concurrence of all the 
parties most nearly concerned in view of 
the larger interests of the whole Chris- 
tian Church. 


Harvard’s New 
Chair of Theology 


The most prominent 
Baptist Missionary practical matter in the 
Administration 

recent Congregational 
National Council was the federation of 
our benevolent societies. Baptists are 
wrestling with this problem with no less 
interest than Congregationalists. The 
mid-year conference on missionary meth- 
ods, held in New York city, Dec. 3, was 
mainly occupied with this subject, and 
the papers and discussions are fully re- 
ported in Baptist papers. Baptists have 
three societies, while we have six. They 
are voluntary, as Ours are, and their vot- 
ing members consist of contributors and 
delegates from contributing churches. 
Rev. Dr. W. C. Bitting read an able pa- 
per reviewing the situation and propos- 
ing the following changes: 


(1) Terminate existing vested rights of 
membership only with death of those who 


have them. (2) Strike out present articles in 
the constitutions of the three societies defin- 
ing membership. (3) Insert in the place of 
that stricken out the same provision for all, 
an article giving each Baptist district associ- 
ation the right to eisct one person, and one 
for each 2,000 communicants in its churches, 
as members of the three societies. (4) Anad- 
visory board of three from each society. 
(5) The women to be on the same terms as 
men. Distinctions of sex to be abolished. 


These propositions, except the last, are 
similar to those adopted as the advice of 
our National Council. They will be con- 
sidered at the annual conference of Bap- 
tists in St. Paul next May. The pres- 
sure is urgent for reduction in the num- 
ber of appeals made to the churches for 
money and in the numbers and expenses 
of collecting agencies. But the fear of 
reducing the gifts and unwillingness to 
deprive agents of their positions will have 
much weight against making changes. 
The conservative element was in the ma- 
jority. The progressives are content, 
however, with the reference of all the 
suggestions to the several annual meet- 
ings, which holds the matter at issue 
still open to debate. The discussion at 
this meeting was evidently carried on in 
a friendly spirit and with the united pur- 
pose to administer the missionary work 
of the denomination most effectively. 


The session of Roman 
Catholic laymenin Cincin- 
nati last week, at which 
the organization of the American Feder- 
ation of Catholic Societies was perfected 
and the broad principles upon which the 
federation is to work were formulated, 
was a gathering of more than ordinary 
significance, whether viewed from the 
standpoint of the Roman Church, or of 
the people at large. Denying all inten- 
tion to use for political or ecclesiastical 
ends the aggregated strength now avail- 
able, it will be surprising if the solemn 
vows thus made are kept. We hope 
they will be. In so far as the meeting 
represents the increase of lay influence 
in the Roman Church in this country we 
welcome it heartily. In so far as it will 
tend to strengthen the church in those 
features of its life which make it a con- 
serving force among the masses we wel- 
come it. The names of some of the offi- 
cials chosen indicate the fusion of races 
within the church. The president is a 
Minahan, one of the vice-presidents a 
Kaufman, the secretary a Matre, and one 
of the executive committee a Fabacher. 
But most of the officials are Irish, as was 
to be expected, both from the priority of 
the Irish Catholics as immigrants in large 
numbers and their racial proclivity for 
office holding. 


Federation of 
Catholic Laymen 
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ee ore The Jewish Theological 
sa > eos Seminary, New York city, 

announces that it has se- 
cured as director and president of its 
faculty Rev. Dr. S. Schecter, reader in 
Rabbinics in the University of Cambridge, 
England, and professor in the University 
of London, a man famous for learning, 
originality of thought and fine character. 
In addition to this good fortune the sem- 
inary has had $200,000 offered to it as the 
nucleus of a new endowment fund, provid- 
ing such changes are made in its charter 
as will insure permanence of policy and 
wise useofthe money. Efforts for reincor- 
poration and a new form of government 
are now being made. Every step of this 
kind should be appreciated sympatheti- 


cally by Christians. The increasing num- 


ber of Jews in this country and their 
peculiar spiritual problems just now make 
it of highest concern that the leaders of 
Jewish religious life should be well 
equipped for their task. 


The steady decline in 
Fewer English Candi- candidates for ordi- 
dates for Ordination nation to the minis- 
try in the Church of England alarms the 
thoughtful leaders of the Church. It has 
been suggested as a remedy that the 
church assume the expense of educating 
its clergy, the expense involved in prep- 
aration being held by some to be the insu- 
perable barrier which is fending off can- 
didates. It is said by Anglican Church 
students of the problem that one cause 
of the decline is the disinclination of 
parents to dedicate their children to the 
ministry, in view of its increasing hard- 
ships and inadequate recompense. It is 
said, also, that stricter requirements for 
admission are keeping many out. In 
view of past looseness it is to be hoped 
that this is one cause. The bishops’ ex- 
aminations both as to character and at- 
tainments formerly were worse than per- 
functory—they were scandalous. It is 
said that the bishops now discriminate 
against elderly men offering to work in 
orders, even as local congregations do 
here. Last, but not least, in the opinion 
of the Church Times, comes the unwill- 
ingness of young men to subscribe to the 
creedal tests now imposed. ‘So far,” it 
says, ‘‘as this denotes a greater serious- 
ness, it makes for gain. .. . So far as it 
denotes a weakening of the habit of faith, 
it is deplorable, but the fact must be 
faced.” The Times then proceeds to show 
that candidates at the present time are 
asked to. subscribe to “‘matters of de- 
funct and forgotten controversy, ... ne 
movias Camerinam,” being the loved 
maxim of Eaglish prelates. It then pro- 
ceeds to denounce the Articles as “a 
snare for scrupulous consciences, a de- 
rision for the robust, a barrier for the 
delicate.” 


na Se PP It is probable that the 
rences in the ~6©rnew United Free 
United Free Church Cy orch of Scotland will 
find its unity or its freedom challenged 
in the next assembly. A memorial for 
ministers and laymen has been presented 
to the college committee of the Glasgow 
University, called forth by Prof. George 
Adam Smith’s book on Modern Criticism 
and the Preaching of the Old Testament, 
and has been referred to a sub-committee 


for examination. The feeling of unrest 
among the more conservative members 
of the church grows more pronounced. 
Warm discussion may be expected, fol- 
lowed either by broadening the creed or 
narrowing the company of scholars in 
the United Free Church. These condi- 
tions may make it inexpedient for Dr. 
Marcus Dods, who has been on two occa- 
sions formally accused of heresy, to ac- 
cept his election as moderator of the as- 
sembly. 


Rarely does the separation 
of a pastor and people in- 
volve greater self-sacrifice 
than that of Dr. Doremus Scudder from 
the First Church at Woburn, Mass. The 
Hawaiian Mission Board some two years 
ago secured Dr. M. L. Gordon to labor 
among the Japanese of the Hawaiian 
Islands, which now number about forty- 
five per cent. of the population. Ie was 
admirably fitted for this work by long 
residence in Japan, but he died about the 
time when he expected to begin his labors. 
The board then called Rev. Sidney Gulick 
of the American Board, but he could not 
be spared from his field. Dr. Scudder, 


Dr. Scudder 
Goes to Hawaii 





through his five years’ residence in Japan, 
his missionary antecedents and. training, 
was prepared for this important place. 
But he has become deeply attached to his 
people during the six and a half years of 
his pastorate in Woburn, has been a leader 
in the Forward Mission Movement, and 
has uncompleted important plans of labor 
with his church. The people felt that 
they could not spare him, but after con- 
sultation with prominent men in the de- 
nomination they sorrowfully but unani- 
mously decided that their pastor’s call to 
Hawaii was from the Holy Spirit, and 
summoned a council of the churches of 
the Woburn Conference, which met Dec. 
11 and with deep sympathy, both for the 
people and the pastor, approved of the 
action of the church accepting his resig- 
nation. Dr. Scudder preached his fare- 
well sermon last Sunday, receiving twenty 
persons into the church. He, with his 
wife, will sail from San Francisco Jan. 
5, for Japan and, after spending a year 
there in acquainting himself with present 
conditions, will go to Hawaii. As many 
of the Japanese young men, after a few 
years abroad, return to their native coun- 
try, Japanese leaders regard favorably a 
Christian mission which will help to send 
these young men back with high stan- 
dards of moral character. The interest 
both of our Government and of Japan in 
this work gives to Dr. Scudder’s mission 
a peculiar value. 
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d The Christian Patriot, 
Se ae sSuc- an admirable native 
Christian journal from 
India which comes to us regularly, is 
warm in its praise of the viceroy of In- 
dia, Lord Curzon, for his work as an ad- 
ministrator, for his disposition to cut red 
tape, to get at the heart of problems, to 
learn through sympathetic insight what 
are the grievances of the people and the 
native point of view. It credits a)l that 
he has done as a reformer and all that 
he bids fair to do to his conscientiousness, 
a conscientiousness which he has said is 
rooted in the belief that ‘‘ righteousness 
exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproaclf 
to a people.” Great Britain is most for- 
tunate now that, with her South African 
problem calling for all the wisdom and 
insight of her statesmen and all the mil- 
itary resources of her army and much 
of the wealth of her people, she has in 
Canada so admirable a dominant person- 
ality as Sir Wilfred Laurier, and in India 
so wise, courageous and loyalty-inspiring 
viceroy as Lord Curzon. Perhaps some 
of the latter’s wisdom and goodness are 
due to his American wife, née Leiter. 


SE aR Hee Much time and 
bre pega thought have boon 

given by ministers 
and laymen to the organizing of a simul- 
taneous mission in NewSouth Wales. It 
will be a kind of object lesson for Aus- 
tralia, and if the results are judged satis- 
factory will probably be taken up in 
other states. The Church of England, as 
a church, takes little part, though some 
of the Low Churchmen are working with 
other denominations in the mission, and 
others (Low and High) are carrying on op- 
position missions. The number of these 
last is small. There are about thirty dif- 
ferent district committees, who have 
organized about forty missions. Salva- 
tionists, Quakers and Disciples of Christ 
are joined with Anglicans, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Congregationalists and Meth- 
odists in the work. The sphere of the 
mission is Sydney and suburbs. House 
to house visitation precedes the meetings. 
In most places two, or even three, visits 
will be made, and the names, addresses 
and religious preferences of the people 
visited noted. This is for the purpose of 
following up cases after the mission is 
over. The central committee, with aspe- 
cial view of reaching the non-churchgvers, 
has recommended that, where possible, 
meetings should be held in halls or tents 
—not in churches. This advice has been 
generally followed. Not a few hope that 
the best results of the mission may ap- 
pear in regular federal action amongst 
the denominations after the special effort 
has closed. In the meantime, the move- 
ment, so far as it has gone, has proved 
that it is possible for the evangelical 
churches, if they choose, to organize ef- 
fectively and work harmoniously for a 
given object. The spirit of unity evoked 
must lead to good results. 


The most superficiai reader 
of the daily papers of the 
country last week must 
have been impressed with certain facts 
chronicled in acumulative fashion. Mrs. 
Stanford’s transfer, with all the forms of 
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law, to the university which bears the 
name of her son, of the vast sum of 
$30,000,000, Mr. Carnegie’s proffer to the 
United States Government as advisory 
patron of $10,000,000 with which to begin 
the endowment of a higher institution of 
learning in Washington, D. C., which will 
supplement, but not rival, the admirable 
institutions already there, and the an- 
nouncement that Yale last year added 
$595,000 to its funds, that Dartmouth was 
about to come into possession of $500,000, 
and that Wesleyan had had a gift of 
$125,000—such were the bare facts an- 
nounced. But what of the wealth of sig- 
nificance that lay back of them and shone 
through them. To be sure, most of the 
gift to Stanford University does not rep- 
resent additional wealth. In a way, it 
was simply the formal, legal doing again 
of what had been done before in ways 
that it was feared might have been ille- 
gal. But even so, itis the final act ina 
record of private beneficence unmatched 
in the history of education. 


contiadiialiaaall As for Mr. Carne- 
The Contemp nsti- gie’s gift, Congress 
tution in Washington = Gonbtless will re- 
quire that the wealth given be in form 
other than the securities of the United 
States Steel Co., and this, if for no other 
reason, because the sad history of Johns 
Hopkins University shows that it is 
most unwise to put all of an educational 
foundation’s eggs in the basket of any 
onecorporation, however wisely managed. 
But Mr. Carnegie will adjust himself 
to the new demands, and, as a conse- 
quence, we shall ere long see in Washing- 
ton, under the guidance of Dr. D. C. 
Gilman, ex-president of Johns Hopkins 
University, an educational institution 
supervisory and supplementary in its 
character, which will bring specialists 
graduated from our colleges and univer- 
sities in touch with the splendid libraries, 
museums and scientific collections and 
laboratories which national wealth and 
expert knowledge have brought together 
at the capital. Thus will be brought to 
pass on a scale and in a way that henever 
imagined a vision which George Wash- 
ington had years ago. As for the record 
of the smaller and older institutions 
mentioned above, it is not unusual at all 
—for this country. It is simply the rec- 
ord of a settled habit which our men of 
means have acquired, a habit which the 
men of no other country have formed to 
such a degree, and a habit which not only 
saves the donors from the perils of ex- 
cessive wealth, but adds immensely to 
our national resources as we enter the 
es of competition for the world’s 
rade, 


The select few who officer 
and man the National Civil 
Service Reform League have 
been in session in Boston during the 
past week, and have received from the 
press of the city, from representative 
citizens and from Harvard University 
& cordial welcome, The theory, having 
become established in Federal law and 
having proved by its workings its merit, 
no longer is the topic of much argument 
at such meetings. Practical applications 
of the theory to other departments of 
the Federal service than now have it, 


Civil Service 
Reform 
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and especially to the service in the 
dependencies, are now rightfully claim- 
ing the attention of the gentlemen who 
support this league. Hence at this Bos- 
ton meeting the crying necessity of con- 
sular reform, of fixing the merit prin- 
ciple firmly on our Philippine and Porto 
Rican administrative systems, has been 
set forth. Never have the officials of the 
league come together more optimistic in 
mood than now. Never have they felt 
that behind them and the law there stood 
an Executive so thoroughly committed to 
the reform; and it has been most gratify- 
ing to hear such critics of presidents as 
Mr. Schurz and Mr. Bonaparte vieing 
with less censorious reformers, like ex- 
President Gilman and Hon. W. D. Foulke, 
the newly appointed Civil Service Com- 
missioner, in praising the head of the 
nation. And well they may. Already 
during his brief term of office he has done 
as much to“ putstarch” into the Federal 
law as he did during his full term as 
governor of New York to stiffen up its 
state civil service law. Day after day 
new interpretative rulings and extensions 
of the law to new departments have come 
from him with a regularity justifying the 
term “ habitual.” And heartily support- 
ing him are the Cabinet advisers and the 
best of the legislators, who, if truth were 
told, are glad to be relieved by Executive 
fiat of the pressure upon them to serve 
as patronage brokers—a role debauching 
and thrice foolish now that the legislative 
department of Government, by the latest 
rulings of the Supreme Court, is called 
upon to determine so many perplexing 
problems relative to the government of 
our dependencies and our wards. 


soot Ree The finding of the court 

— Y called to investigate charges 
5 arate against Admiral Schley 
while serving as one of Admiral Samp- 
son’s subordinates in the Santiago cam- 
paign of 1898 is, that he was negligent, 
inefficient, tardy, vacillating and unen- 
terprising ; inaccurate and misleading in 
his official reports; and unjust in his 
subsequent discussion of the case with 
Lieutenant-Commander Hodgson. The 
charge that he was other than brave 
during the battle of Santiago is not sus- 
tained. Thus report Admirals Benham 
and Ramsay, a majority of the court, and 
thus stands the verdict, Admiral Dewey 
formally assenting. But he has filed a 
minority report, in which he approves of 
some of Admiral Schley’s acts during the 
Santiago campaign. Healso goes beyond 
the case before the court and puts 
himself on record as believing Schley 
entitled to credit for the victory over 
the Spanish squadron on the morning 
of July 3. It is most unfortunate that 
there should have been this division 
of the court, and that Admiral Dewey 
should have felt it necessary to cast 
another bone into the arena to be wran- 
gled’over. The court recommends that 
the case drop now, and it is to be hoped 
that it will. But Admiral Schley’s law- 
yers are already saying that he must ap- 
peal the case to a higher tribunal; and 
partisans of the condemned man are in- 
sisting that Admiral Dewey’s opinion 
outweighs those of Admirals Benham 
and Ramsay. We doubt it very much. 
Admiral Dewey’s reputation as a wise 
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man is not as high as it was before he 
landed in this country fresh from the 
victory at Manila. His self-nomination 
for the presidency injured his standing 
permanently. We shall regret the carry- 
ing of the matter before Congress and 
the additional washing of dirty linen 
which that will involve. The men of the 
navy, with but few exceptions, long ago 
came to a definite opinion as to the rela- 
tive worth of Admirals Schley and Samp- 
son as men and as naval commanders, and 
that opinion is adverse to Admiral Schley ; 
and the wisest course for the American 
people in this case is to accept the verdict 
of those most likely to be well informed 
and whose sense of honor and fair play is 
quite as acute as the public’s. 


- sie The overwhelming vic- 
assachusetts Mu- tory of the Democratic 
a gue bs pun ad candidate for mayor of 
Boston, Hon. P. A. Collins, is to be ex- 
plained by his great personal popularity, 
the restored unity of the party which 
nominated him and the weakness of his. 
opponent, the present mayor, Hon. T. N. 
Hart. The election of a partisan can- 
didate in the city of Cambridge, where 
non-partisanship has been the accepted 
policy for many years, indicates want of 
vigilance on the part of the elements of 
the population which hitherto have con- 
trolled the city; and to some, extent it 
indicates distrust of the method by which 
the non-partisan candidates are chosen. 
Returns on the issue of saloon control 
show no marked drift one way or the 
other. Most ofthe “license” cities went 
for license, and the “no license” for no 
license, Chelsea, however, leaving the 
**no license” column by a license major- 
ity of only four votes. 


It is announced that 
the Pennsylvania 
Railroad on the west 
and the Long Island Railroad on the east 
have joined capital and expert know!l- 
edge, and are about to begin operations 
which will enable their passengers to ar- 
rive in what is now the heart of the busi- 
ness district of New York city without 
the present transfer to ferryboats and 
transportation across the North and East 
Rivers, only to land on the fringes of the 
city and not its heart. Trains are to be 
propelled by electricity through tunnels 
underneath the rivers. This vast new 
project of daring engineering not only 
has most vital import to passengers due 
in New York over both of these lines, 
whether coming from far or near, but it 
also has a bearing on the problem of 
lessening the journey between New York 
and the continent of Europe. For if pas- 
sengers can, without discomfort or trans- 
fer cf themselves or their baggage, be 
taken ty rail to the extreme eastern end 
of Long Island, it is quite likely that the 
project of making the terminus of a trans- 
Atlantic line at that point will take 
shape. 


Through Transit to 
the Heart of New York 


The Westminster, the 
ablest of Canadian re- 
ligious journals, in a significant editorial 
en The Canadian Nation, points out how 
surely the confederation is coming to the 
time when it will be an independent 
Power. Each year, it asserts, the native 


Canadian Nationhood 
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born population increases in relative 
strength, and with it there comes a weak- 
ening of the ties which bind the people 
to the mother country. In guarding its 
own rights by “conventions,” Canada 
has already gone far; when so acting by 
treaty Great Britain has to be consulted 
and is the dominant partner, and the 
Westminster urges that negotiations in 
the future be by ‘‘ convention,” and not 
by treaty. Itinsists also that any claims, 
territorial or otherwise, which Canada 
may make hereafter which conflict at all 
with the policy of the United States will 
not be met by us in a magnanimous spirit. 
It argues, therefore, that the government 
should be held to strict accountability 
for sturdy protection of Canadian rights, 
such, for instance, as the claim to a sea- 
port on the Lynn Canal as an outlet from 
the British Yukon district, and the right 
of the Canadian government to be con. 
sulted with respect to the new Isthmian 
Canal joining the Pacific and Atlantic. 
This latter claim comes rather late, for 
despite the plea of Canada, recently pub- 
licly proclaimed by the Canadian minis- 
ter of justice, Hon. David Mills, the 
British government has consented to ab- 
rogation of all special British rights in 
the canal. We can understand the West- 
minster’s distrust of the United States, 
judging us by our past, but we hope we 
and it will be agreeably disappointed in 
the future. For we prefer to hope that 
with the coming of a new century there 
has come a new era of trade relations 
between the United States and- other 
Powers. If the reciprocity policy pre- 
vails, as we sincerely hope it will, it will 
involve sooner or later a renewal of rela- 
tions with Canada on a basis of fair deal- 
ing, such as once prevailed prior to and 
during the Civil War. 





Sir Wemyss Reid, 
in the December 
Nineteenth Century, writing on the South 
African war, calls attention to the latent 
sympathy for the Boers in the United 
States, and he cites a prominent Wasbh- 
ington statesman as confiding in him 
how steady the pressure is which the 
Administration has to resist favoring in- 
tervention by the United States in be- 
half of the Boers. Mr. Reid is right un- 
questionably in his diagnosis of the con- 
dition of public sentiment in this coun- 
try, but public sentiment is one thing and 
public opinion is another. From the 
standpoint of sentiment the citizen of 
the United States pities the smaller and 
poorer combatant and admires, as all 
men must, the tenacity and bravery of 
the Boer combatants. But public opin- 
ion never yet has come to a point where 
it deemed it the business of the United 
States to intimate to Great Britain that 
we knew better than she how to settlea 
war which, while a racial conflict, is also 
in a way a civil war. Leaders of opinion 
in this country, as they have studied the 
war in its origin and management, have 
not found the evidence so clear and un- 
mistakable in favor of the Boers as to 
make it possible for them to urge pro- 
nounced action by the United States, 
even were there no issues other than the 
abstract right and wrong of the matter 
involved in any action we might take. 
President Roosevelt, because of his Dutch 
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blood, might be thought by some more 
likely to sympathize with the Boers than 
his predecessor, and thus take the initia- 
tive, and this seems to be the hope of 
Mr. Bourke Cochran, voiced at a great 
pro-Boer mass meeting in Chicago re- 
cently. But, however much sentiment 
might incline Mr. Roosevelt to act as 
Mr. Cochran urges him to, as an official 
he will act in obedience to a policy which 
calls for neutrality on our part. Gov- 
ernor Yates of Illinois, however, has is- 
sued an appeal to the people of that state 
for pecuniary aid for the Boer refugees 
and prisoners in the concentration camps. 
Latest statements by high British army 
officials indicate that as the result of 
criticism at home and abroad the concen- 
tration camps are to be abandoned to a 
considerable extent, if not wholly. The 
Blue-Book, just issued, giving the rate of 
mortality in the camps for the six months 
ending with November, shows a total of 
deaths of 13,941 persons. Of the 3,156 
whites who died in October, 2,633 were 
children, and of the 2,807 who died during 
November 2,271 were children. 


Mr. Charles A. Conant, the 
special agent sent to the 
Philippines to study the mon- 
etary problem, when he returned re- 
cently came prepared to indorse offi- 
cially the proposition that the Govern- 
ment, so far as it could, should lendits aid 
to the scheme to establish somewhere 
in eastern Asia a bank with American cap- 
ital, which would do for American mer- 
chants, travelers and residents what the 
banks in Asia financed by Russians, Ger- 
mans, Belgians and British citizens do 
for the traders and citizens of Europe. 
This scheme appeals to the common sense 
of every one who has given the slightest 
thought to the future influence of this 
country in Asiatic affairs, and to none 
will it be more welcome, if properly 
rooted and honorably administered, than 
to the ever increasing force of American 
missionaries on Asiatic soil. 


An American 
Asiatic Bank 


The annual report of 
the American Board, 
issued last week, in its 
discussion of the outlook for the missions 
in Turkey, hints at grave danger to the 
Armenians and a recurrence of massacre. 
Signs of this have not been wanting 
to those whose only source of informa- 
tion is the regular news channels, but of 
course the officials of the Board have 
direct information from trusted observers 
in the field. The hope is expressed by 
them that the Powers will interfere to 
prevent the renewal of the horrors of 
1895. Neither Germany nor Russia will 
join in any such movement, we feel sure. 
Great Britain is relatively impotent, com- 
pared with former days. France, if not 
under obligations to Russia, might act, 
because some of her choicest spirits have 
kept alive public interest and feeling 
against the cruel Turk. Austria, at the 
present time, is said to be exerting her 
influence in favor of juster treatment by 
Turkey of the races whose plottings she 
dreads, but Austria could not act effect- 
ively to prevent a massacre. Meantime 
Armenians non-resident in Turkey, many 
of them, send money and substantial aid 


Dread of an 
Armenian [lassacre 
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to those of their number remaining be. 
hind who cherish the dream that a race 
revolt against the Turk can succeed, 
Of such there are not a few in the ever. 
increasing Armenian colony in the United 
States. A meeting advising the use of 
physical force was held by Armenians in 
Boston last Sunday. 


Latest reports from Constan. 
beaded tinople indicate that Messrs, 

Dickinson and Spencer Eddy, 
who have been dealing with the case as 
diplomats, have at last turned the matter 
over to the missionaries for negotiation 
and settlement, a concession quite signi- 
ficant, if tardy, and one that diplomats 
have not infrequently made before in a 
spirit of due humility after their pride 
has been abased. If it be true, as is re. 
ported, that President Washburn of Rob. 
ert College has gone up to Sofia to advise 
and aid in the steps now to be taken un- 
der the direction of the Board’s mission- 
aries, our hope for Miss Stone’s speedy 
release waxes. One of the reports from 
Sofia relative to her present condition says 
that she is not without some of the com. 
forts of life, and that a physician is not 
far distant, and that she is improving 
the opportunity to do evangelistic work 
among her captors. This latter statement 
may be a fabrication, but it is just what 
Miss Stone might be expected to do under 
such circumstances, 





Is the Bible Inspired 


Is the Bible inspired in a different sense 
from every other good book? This ques- 
tion has been sent to us by several in. 
quirers. The answer involves this other 
question, Is Jesus Christ different from 
every other good man? Our fathers said 
that he was, and laid such emphasis on 
the difference that often, in fact, they 
denied to him elements necessary to bring 
men into sympathy with him. They 
ascribed to him omnipotence in his in- 
fancy, and they declared that he knew 
everything at the time when his biogra 
phers said he was advancing in wisdom. 
One of their favorite texts described him 
as ‘‘separate from sinners, and made 
higher than the heavens.’’ In our time 
the emphasis is laid on his human nature. 
A favorite text describing him, taken 
from the same epistle, is, “‘It behooved 
him in all things to be made like unto 
his brethren.” A jealous unwillingness 
to separate him, of all men, from human. 
ity leads some of his followers to deny 
him any qualities which essentially dis- 
tinguish him from mankind as his breth- 
ren. 

But none the less does Jesus Christ 
stand alone and supreme in history, it 
character and in the work he does. His 
separateness from sinners is most deeply 
felt and best understood by those wh0 
most keenly realize that they are sinner’, 
and that they are saved by his grace. 
It is said by some who deny him supren- 
acy that there have been many saviou!s: 
But those who rejoice in salvation from 
sin through him want but one, and that 
one is Jesus Christ. It is asserted that 
the message of the angel on the hillside 
at Bethlehem is only a legend. But the 
message is still singing itself in the hearts 
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of millions, ‘‘ Unto you is born a Saviour, 
who is Christ the Lord,” and they know 
him. This good news believed, this Sav- 
iour’s salvation experienced, is waking 
anew this Christmastide among all na- 
tions the anthem: 

Glory to God in the highest, 

And on earth peace 

Among men in whom he is well pleased. 
That which has wrought itself into human 
experience until it has become welcomed 
as good tidings of great joy in many 
nations is not a legend. Jesus Christ 
came into the world to be a Saviour. He 
is a man, “a perfect man,” and the ob- 
ject of Christian aspiration is ‘‘to attain 
unto the measure of the stature of the 
fullness of Christ.” 

But while he is a man among brethren 
he is infinitely above and beyond any 
man. Those who have seen him have 
seen the Father. He takes away the sin 
of the world. Other priests offer often- 
times the same sacrifices, “‘ but he, when 
he had offered one sacrifice for sins for 
ever, sat down on the right hand of God.” 
When we have come to know him most 
intimately, we best understand his say- 
ing, “No one knoweth the Son but the 
Father.” Mystery still robes him as we 
come nearest to him, and no disciple of 
his would ever mistake him for any other 
man. 

As the man Christ Jesus is alone among 
men, so the book which has made him 
known is alone among books. It is, in- 
deed, a literature of many books written 
by many men in different ages. But it is 
bound into one book by one supreme pur- 
pose. Standing in the heart of the revela- 
tion it makes, Jesus Christ points back- 
ward to the written Scriptures, and says, 
“‘These are they which bear witness of 
me”; and pointing forward to Scriptures 
then unwritten, he says to those who 
were to write them, ‘‘The Holy Spirit 
shall teach you all things and bring to 
your remembrance all that I said unto 
you.” 

As Christ the supreme man is differ- 
ent from all men, so the Book which 
reveals him is different from all books. 
Those who know it best find in it, as they 
find in him of whom it speaks, the great- 
est mysteries, the most exhaustless mine 
of treasures. Men speak of the essen- 
tial Christ as different from the historic 
Christ, but there would be no Christ 
at all if the Book had not enshrined 
him and introduced him anew to each 
succeeding generation. The Holy Spirit 
which brought him into the world by 
human means created the Book through 
human means. Men have learned more 
of him as they have grown more like 
him. The knowledge gained from the 
Book has blended with experience until 
new and richer apprehension of him has 
been recorded in noble books and his 
spirit and principles have come to per- 
vade literature widely in all its forms. 

But the Bible stands supreme. It is 
the unfailing fountain from which the 
river of the water of life flows into all 
literature. The historic Christ is the 
Christ of today. As more people know 
and obey him than ever before, more 
people demand the Bible. More copies 
are printed in more languages and dis- 
tributed throughout wider realms than 
ever before. It will extend its suprem- 
acy as his supremacy extends who is 


the same yesterday, today and forever, 
and whose heralding and history and 
prophecy are given in the Book that has 
his words of which he said “they are 
spirit and they are life.’ 





Definite Ends in Church Work 


Rev. Dr. S. W. Dike, in the November 
Hartford Seminary Review and in the 
American Journal of Sociology of the same 
month, pleads reasonably and success- 
fully, we think, for more recognition by 
those who are facing problems of read- 
justment of church polity, whether uni- 
versal or local in range—and there are no 
churches which are not so situated now— 
of the opinion of such men either in or 
out of the church as are competent to 
advise. And this by- reason of their 
superior knowledge and their experience 
in the use of the deductive or compara- 
tive method of studying the origins and 
transformations of social institutions. 

In the Seminary Review Dr. Dike 
points out the need of such a course if 
federation of forces within the local 
church, or federation of local churches 
within the community, or federation of 
churches in any given nation is to come 
to pass in the most practical, unwasteful 
way. In the Journal of Sociology, inci- 
dental to and illustrative of the argu- 
ment for more thorough and scientific 
study of social institutions and a popular 
exposition of the same, Dr. Dike calls 
attention to the changes which have gone 
on in Congregationalism, and to the de- 
mand now for co-ordination and read- 
justment of the denominational societies. 
This he claims is only the problem of the 
local churches in larger form, unaware of 
it as most who discussitare. The change 
through which the democratic churches 
are now passing, he claims, is like unto, 
but later in time, the change which the 
democratic town has undergone. But the 
changes of town structure and life have 
been both apprehended and comprehended 
by more persons than the changes in the 
church. 

Turning to the problems of the church 
itself, Dr. Dike asserts that one reason 
of its present relative lack of success is 
because so often it has stumbled upon or 
experimented with new methods rather 
than deliberately chosen them after care- 
ful consideration of the problem to be 
solved ; and because there has been little 
sense of what he calls ‘‘social propor- 
tion.”” And in support of this thesis he 
points to the multiplicity of agencies by 
which the church is now trying to do its 
work, and the infrequency with which 
there is any deliberate purpose on the 
part of church or pastor of “studying 
them all and working out the place each 
should hold by the side of others and in 
the whole.” 

We think Dr. Dike would admit that 
there are some signs of reaction against 
so much machinery, usually so unrelated 
and hence so ineffective, and that within 
the past five years a change for the better 
has been seen in our denomination. But 
that much remains to be done, first in the 
way of careful study of the problem, and 
then in persuading the many to accept the 
knowledge put at their disposal by the 
expert few, we should be the last to dis- 
pute. And in this task of investigation 
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and popular education few, if any, are so 
competent to advise as Dr. Dike. 





How Would Jesus Keep 
Christmas 


Following Christ is being realized more 
and more as the delightful task of the 
Christian people. In the pledges of the 
societies for children and young people, 
in the practical counsel of our pulpits, 
and in much of the literature of the 
Christian life that circulates most widely 
Jesus is made the great example in whose 
footsteps it is our duty and privilege to 
follow. 

But we need to consider that even so 
high a purpose as this may be in danger 
of receiving undue emphasis. The Chris- 
tian life is a matter of spiritual compan- 
ionship rather than mechanical imitation. 
It is quite possible to descend to the 
lower lével of an effort at slavish copying 
jnstead of seeking comradeship in the 
life of the spirit. And the initial value 
of a question such as the one which we are 
to consider just now is that it drives us in- 
stantly to the spiritual rather than to the 
mechanical view of discipleship. We 
cannot define the specific way in which 
Jesus would observe a day which has 
taken on meaning only because of him- 
self. But it is possible for us to get at 
the spirit in which he would celebrate a 
day which is essentially devoted to com- 
memorate the redemption of the world. 

We can be sure that, first of all, he 
would not observe it as an isolated event. 
He would understand its meaning in the 
light of all its great foreshadowings in 
the past. He would read again with a 
glowing heart the words of the prophet, 
‘** For the mountains shall depart and the 
hills be removed; but my kindness shall 
not depart from thee, neither shall the 
covenant of my peace be removed, saith 
the Lord that hath mercy on thee.” Je- 
sus would comprehend the full meaning 
of Christmas in the light of the prepara- 
tion foritin the purpose of God. And, 
were he with us now, he would have, in 
addition to the Old Testament Scriptures, 
all the untold wealth of the New Testa- 
ment and all the illuminating contribu- 
tion of the history of the Christian cen- 
turies. These would unite in crowding 
the day with a meaning which grows 
richer and fuller as every passing year 
adds to the significance of this great me- 
morial day. 

And Jesus would surely appreciate the 
joy of the Christmas time and would 
give expression to it in those innocent 
and natural ways which an aseetic con- 
ception of retigion leads us sometimes to 
regard as out of harmony with the reli- 
gious life. It is well for us to remember 
how Jesus entered into the festivals of 
his friends. He was a welcome guest at 
the wedding. Simon expressed his love 
for the Master by making him a feast at 
his home. And the presence of Jesus 
was never the discordant note in the 
home festivals of his friends; it was 
their coronation. Christmas is a day of 
supreme joy. It is a time of home fes- 
tivities. Jesus would not make it a day 
of sorrow. He would fill it full of the 
laughter of happy children and the greet- 
ings of friends. He would make it a day 
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when a home is a bit of heaven brought 
to eartb. 

And then he would make the day vocal 
with the Sermon on the Mount. The 
Christmas day would assume its full 
value as it became packed with the new 
law and the saving gospel that he came 
to preach. Jesus would keep Christmas 
in the practice of the positive virtues en- 
joined in his new commandment of love ; 
he would make it a day when the beati- 
tudes would become realities of experi- 
ence; he would lend the sanction of his 
personal conduct and his willing service 
to the words which he spoke during his 
ministry. 

To flood the day with new meaning, to 
enter the full joy of the Christmas feast 
with those whom we love, and to realize 
more deeply through personal service the 
spiritual value of the day—these are 
three of the ways at least in which Jesus 
would keep Christmas. 





In Brief 


A joyous Christmas to all our readers in 
heart and home. 





An actress with a dog which she said was 
“‘a dear child, a transmigrated soul,” was 
forced to turn from three of Boston’s hotels 
last week because she expected the dog to 
occupy the same quarters that shedid. Our 
sympathies are entirely with the dog. 





The committee appointed by the Presbyte- 
rian General Assembly to consider the sub- 
ject of the revision of the creed is at work in 
Washington. Their labor is for one denomi- 
nation, but the results of it may bless the 
whole Christian Church. Pray for them. 





On account of the pressure of Christmas 
matter this week’s installment of “Tangles” 
had to be postponed until next week, when 
the winner of the prize for the “‘ Biographical 
Dinner” will be announced. This is one of 
the cleverest and most popuiar puzzles we 
have ever published, and the answers received 
counted up to nearly 400. 





The American Board Almanac of Foreign 
Missions for 1902 is a compendium of foreign 
missionary information arranged for conven- 
ient reference which every one interested in 
the subject ought to have at hand. A new 
feature is a table showing the medical work 
supported by the Board. It gives a brief, 
comprehensive exhibit of Protestant foreign 
missions and the postal address of all mission- 
aries of the Board. 





There is a story of the late Lord Morris, 
Irish wit and judge, which we think may ap- 
peal to the occasional experience of some of 
our ministers. When asked how he got on in 
his first speech before the House of Lords he 
answered: “I made wan mistake. I should 
have practiced speaking to a lot of grave- 
stones before I addressed their lordships.’’ 
Few people realize how large a part the sym- 
pathetic responsiveness of a congregation 
plays in all great preaching. 





A month ago Judge Stevens of the Superior 
Criminal Court, Boston, sentenced a man to 
the House of Correction, sentence being pro- 
nounced on two counts on which the jury had 
found the man guilty. Subsequent refiection 
led Judge Stevens to feel that he had not 
done justice to the man, so he was summoned 
from the House of Correction, and the pun- 
ishment was withdrawn on one count of the 
verdict. Such aspirit shown by judges does 
much to add to the respect of the public for 
the bench, and to make those punished honor 
the law. 
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The cause of Christian missions has in Rob- 
ert E. Speer of the Presbyterian Board of 
Missions not only a persuasive pleader but a 
doughty champion, who can measure swords 
with any one who cares to challenge. His 
letter to the editor of the Churchman (Dec. 
14), in which he takes issue with Bishop 
Potter for the latter’s recent complaisant re- 
marks on Hindu religions, is a thorough piece 
of controversial writing, which does not leave 
the Episcopal bishop ina very flattering situa- 
tion. The fact that the Churchman welcomes 
so thorough a piece of criticism of one of its 
leading prelates shows how candid a journal 
it is nowadays. 





It isan encouraging sign that good men are 
becoming more and more their own executors, 
enjoying while they live the fruit of their 
charity. Mr. Warren F. Draper, the vener- 
able Andover publisher, signalized his eighty- 
third birthday last week by resigning the 
treasurership of Abbot Academy, held for 
twenty-five years, and giving to the institu- 
tion a valuable estate situated near by. The 
trustees signalized the day by presenting Mr. 
Draper a loving cup, bearing an inscription 
prepared by Dr. Donald of Trinity Church, 
one of their board: “In grateful recognition 
of long and faithful service and munificent 
gifts, sagaciously bestowed, to Abbot Acad- 
emy.” 

Canon Henson has been stirring up the 
wrath of extreme Anglicans by preaching a 
course of sermons in Westminster Abbey, 
London, favoring intercommunion with the 
non-Episcopal churches. The awful heresy 
of admitting in the sacred precincts of the 
Abbey, and by a member of its chapter, that 
bodies of Congregationalists and Methodists 
have the right to call themselves churches 
will not be allowed without protest. But it 
is comforting to note how many heresies shrink 
into insignificance with broadening knowledge 
and growing charity. It may be that even 
Anglicans will come to recognize a company 
of disciples of Christ covenanted together to 
serve him as a Christian church. 





On another page of The Congregationalist 
appears the noble tribute of Rev. Dr. Peabody 
to Prof. J. Henry Thayer. Zion’s Herald 
last week presented Dr. Peabody’s portrait 
on its cover page and printed his address at 
the Boston Methodist Preachers’ Meeting on 
the Christian Doctrineof Wealth. This meet- 
ing expressed by arising vote its appreciation 
of the address and the writings of Dr. Peabody, 
‘who so faithfully and impressively set forth 
the teachings of Jesus.” Zion’s Herald says 
of him that “he has so fully caught the mind 
that was in Christ and is so loyal to the truth 
as he sees it that he is unusually helpful as a 
teacher to ministers.’”’ In these statements 
we heartily concur. But the time was, and 
not long since, when a representative Unita- 
rian minister would not have had such recog- 
nition from evangelical denominations. 





The length to which the emotion of patriot- 
ism will carry a man in extolling one who 
offers to sacrifice his life for his country 
is illustrated by the remark made in New 
York city last week by Maj.-Gen. John R. 
Brooke, U. S. A., who said in a speech de- 
livered before a patriotic order, “I believe 
most truly that the man who dies for his 
country has his sins forgiven him. That I 
believe as truly as I believe God lives.” 
This conception of divine award presupposes 
more intimate knowledge of the Great Judge 
than most men long given to study of the di- 
vine will would claim. Unquestionably will- 
ingness to die for country is noble, and many 
a man reveals it whose life otherwise is repre- 
hensible. Infidels and sensualists have been 
patriots. But who shall say that because 
they were patriots they therefore were for- 
given willful alienation from God and perver- 
sion of holy instincts? 
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From Day to Day 


BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


What a city Boston is as respects the diver- 
sity. of its human interests! Last week 
Thursday was by no means an exceptional 
day, but at least half a dozen meetings were 
going on simultaneously in different parts of 
the city and suburbs which for one reason or 
another would attract one. There was the 
Civil Service League in Cambridge and the 
conference of fifty earnest pastors and church 
workers in Pilgrim Hall, Boston, respecting 
work for men. Over at the South End House 
the council was discussing ways and means. 
The International Prophetic Conference was 
in full swing at Clarendon Street, while 
in Mechanics Hall the red-hot gospelers 
ejected from Park Street were turning hand- 
springs and waking the echoes. Who says 
that Boston is slow and provincial? I would 
have given a good deal to have heard the com- 
ments of the apostle Paul if he could have 
gone from group to group. Here were chil- 
dren of the same Father, possessing the same 
rational faculties, inhabitants of the same 
world, and yet what was meat and drink to 
one set of persons was pure drivel to the 
other, or a riddle past understanding. What 
use have the Adventists for a social settlement 
which deals largely in entertainments, penny- 
banks and bath tubs? What fellowship hath 
a Civil Service Leaguer, or any sane person, 
for that matter, with a screaming gospeler ? 

* * « 

I believe that the prophetic conferences: 
should be looked upon kindly by those of us. 
who do not hold to the premillennial coming 
of our Lord. The very fact that it met in the 
church blessed by the beautiful ministry of 
A. J. Gordon should remind us that not only 
he but many other noble Christians have fed 
their spiritual lives on the thought of Christ’s. 
speedy coming. Moreover, prominent at this 
meeting were men whocannot be dismissed as 
cranks or enthusiasts. Such a gathering 
draws to itself, however, a good many per- 
sons of the outre religious type, and even if 
they do not get much of a hearing publicly they 
constitute a fringe through which the attend- 
ant must pass and repass. Some of the liter- 
ature offered at the doors by all sorts of irre- 
sponsible persons would furnish a comic jour- 
nalist with sufficient material to last him sev-. 
eral months. I overheard one earnest brother 
laboring with another attendant on the con-- 
ference. “ There’s just fifty-three years be- 
tween the dark day and the falling star,” he 
argued. “That doesn’t change my view,” re- 
sponded the victim. ‘‘ Anyhow, let’s stick to 
the main point,” and, shaking him off, he 
started dinnerwards. I may be lacking in in- 
sight into prophetic Scripture, but I rather 
like what Dr. William M. Taylor used to say 
when remonstrated with by premillennialists : 
“T don’t expect him just as soon as you o,. 
but I shall be just as glad to see him.” 

6 . * 

We aren’t going to have any poor little 
children out to our church this Christmas. 
For the last two or three years we have had 
them, and as they have sat together on the 
other side of the room they have made such a 
nice foil to our well-dressed and patrician ap- 
pearing children. Our own tots have been 
in the habit of bringing their cast off toys and 
dollies to give to these poor children from the 
slums. Thus do wein our favored suburban 
parish keep ourselves and our children (once 
a year) in sympathetle touch with the misery 
and need of the great city so close to us. 
Thus do we inculcate in the minds of our own 
favored bairns ideas of equality and frater- 
nity. But this year Providence has inter- 
fered with this scheme for nurturing the be- 
nevolent impulses of infant hearts. The 
smallpox has been raging, and of course we 
can’t have the foundlings out. I guess this 
Christmas we shall have to show our young- 
sters pictures of poor little children cuddling 
up to a stove in the vain effort to get warm. 
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The Agreements of the World Concerning Jesus of Nazareth 


It may seem an unpropitious moment 
at which to speak of the agreements of 
the world concerning Jesus Christ, when 
it has lately been declared in a learned 
encyclopedia—and the statement has re- 
ceived wide diffusion through the press— 
tbat there are not more than six or seven 
of the sayings of Jesus which we can be 
certain he really uttered. Such a state- 
ment, however, tends to agreement, be- 
cause reasonable human beings instinct- 
ively draw together in resistance to what 
is an outrage on their common sense 
and in defense of what they recognize 
as their common heritage; and of noth- 
ing are mankind more assured than that 
they have received from Christ Jesus a 
priceless legacy of the words of eternal 
life. : 
If not from him, from what other 
source have the sayings of the gospels 
been derived? One feature of the schol- 
arship of our time is the publication of 
the Jewish literature belonging to the 
period immediately preceding the Chris- 
tian era, and never before has the intel- 
lectual soil on which Christianity sprang 
up been so well known as at present. 
The better it is known, the more mani- 
fest is it that the gospel grew like a root 
out of a dry ground, with nothing in its 
environment to account for it. These 
Jewish writings are, indeed, frequently 
spoken of as among the causes of Chris- 
tianity, but, for the most part, they are 
so only in the sense in which a heap of 
rubbish may be called the cause of the 
fire by which it is consumed. Contrast, 
for instance, one of the most famous of 
these writings, the book of Enoch, with 
the gospels. It is nearly as large as the 
whole of them put together; but, whilst 
every paragraph of the gospels detains 
you by an excess of what is provocative 
of thought, you scan these arid pages in 
vain for a single feature of beauty or 
wisdom. Sometimes it is hinted that, in 
some vague way, the words attributed to 
Jesus were generated from the atmos- 
phere of the apostolic age without the 
intervention of any individual mind. 
But we know, from the writings of St. 
Paul, what the very best mind of that 
age was able to produce, and, priceless as 
are the words of the great apostle, they 
only serve as a foil to throw into relief 
the incomparable originality and value 
of Christ’s; and, as if to make assurance 
doubly sure, the parabolic form of a large 
proportion of the words of Jesus is in it- 
self sufficient vindication of their author- 
ship, for this is a form which has never 
been successfully imitated. 

Opinions may differ as to the closeness 
with which the record, as we now possess 
it, corresponds with the very syllables as 
they fell from the lips of the Great 
Teacher. But this is of trifling impor- 
tance, He himself was not anxious about 
it; otherwise he would not have trusted 
to the memories of his disciples, but 
committed his words to writing himself. 
But that the substance of the sayings 
preserved in the gospels is his, Christen- 
dom hasnodoubt. The teaching of Christ 
has recently been a favorite subject of 
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theology, and it will be still more so in 
the time to come, occupying, probably, in 
the twentieth century, the same promi- 
nence as the life of Christ has done in 
the nineteenth. 

The close attention recently bestowed 
on the words of Jesus has helped to pro- 
duce a change in the attitude of inquir- 
ers towards his miracles. These have 
exercised, and will continue to exercise, 
the thoughts of men, and complete agree- 
ment about them will never be attained, 
But agreement has been concentrating 
on the belief that part of his earthly 
work was a ministry of healing, however 
this is to be explained. It may be attrib- 
uted to natural causes, or referred to oc- 
cult knowledge of which Jesus was in 
possession, or explained as a forthputting 
of supernatural power; but that it con- 
stituted an element in his ministry is 
proved by many reasons, but especially 
by this—that not a few of the most origi- 
nal and characteristic of his sayings are 
so closely interwoven with the miracles 
that they cannot be separated, and the 
indubitable authenticity of the saying 
guarantees the miracle. Take, for exam- 
ple, a miracle like the healing of the 
Syro-phenician woman’s daughter, or 
that of the nobleman’s son at Caper- 
naum. There is a lifelikeness about not 
only our Lord’s own sayings, but those 
which he elicited from the persons with 
whom he was dealing, in teaching them 
the lesson of faith, which goes quite be- 
yond the power of invention. This is an 
argument which might be carried far. 
In the miracle, for example, of the rais- 
ing of Lazarus, there is a remarkable 
correspondence between the words of our 
Lord and the successive steps of the inci- 
dent, and the words are of the highest 
originality. But, at all events, there is 
an increasing agreement that a ministry 
of healing, in which effects were pro- 
duced for which no natural cause as yet 
known is an adequate explanation, was a 
portion of the life-work of the Saviour. 

It cannot be affirmed that there exists 
agreement as to the trustworthiness of 
the earliest records of our Lord’s words 
and works. The disagreement as to the 
first three gospels, is not, indeed, very 
radical ; but as to the fourth there is still 
a remarkable conflict of opinion. This 
is not to be wondered at, when it is con- 
sidered how completely the ground would 
be taken from beneath the feet of many 
if the authenticity of this gospel were 
finally demonstrated. It will be remem- 
bered with how much contempt the fourth 
gospel was spoken of by the late John 
Stuart Mill ; and critics have often al- 
lowed themselves to speak of it in terms 
of disrespect and to scout its pretension 
toapostolic authority as absurd. Yet it 
is singular how frequently, after being 
thus thrust out, it has been taken in 
again by scholarship. At the present day 
scorners are not lacking ; but the sanest 
criticism, even of an unorthodox type, 
recognizes in it a large apostolic element; 
the theory being that St. John in his old 
age emitted recollections of his Master, 
especially of his sayings, and that these 


were taken in hand by a later writer, who 
inclosed them in a historical framework 
and made of the whole a vehicle for ex- 
pressing his own idealistic conception of 
Christ. 

The author of this theory has proved 
how slight is the covering which has to 
be removed from the surface of the fourth 
gospel in order to expose the identity of 
its teaching with that of the other three, 
and the searching investigations of re- 
cent years have made it manifest that in 
the Synoptists there are many coinci- 
dences with what had been supposed to 
be the peculiar teaching of St. John. 
Such a great saying, for example, as the 
following, preserved both by St. Matthew 
and St. Luke: “ All things are delivered 
unto me of my Father; and no man 
knoweth the Son save the Father ; neither 
knoweth any man the Father save the 
Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will 
reveal him,” has arrested the attention 
of serious students even of a negative 
turn of mind, and it is acknowledged that 
he who uttered these words, and others 
like them recorded by the Synoptists, 
may well have uttered many which it 
was once thought could have been attrib- 
uted to him only by St. John. ° 

In spite of the differences amongst stu- 
dents, Christendom as a whole has never 
wavered in its loyalty to the fourth gos- 
pel. Indeed, with the great majority of 
readers it is not only the favorite gospel, 
but as much the favorite book of the 
New Testament as the book of Psalms is 
of the Old. This spontaneous tribute of 
the Christian mind is a fact full of sig- 
nificance, and it may be that science will 
yet find its own satisfaction and honor in 
confirming it. 

There is nothing, however, upon which 
Christians are more agreed than that the 
last word about Christ is not spoken by 
ancient documents, however sacred, but 
by the testimony of the living present. 
Of this truth the late Dr. Dale in Eng- 
land and the late Professor Stearns in 
America have been the most distin- 
guished spokesmen in our time, but it is 
one in which the age as a whole unani- 
mously concurs. It is because Christ 
still lives, and proves by his beneficent 
activity that he is the same as he was in 
the days of his flesh, that the faith of 
mankind in him not only continues, but 
is ever waxing and widening. 

His teachings are—to make use of re- 
markable words spoken recently by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt—‘“‘so interwoven and en- 
twined with our whole civic and social 
life that it would be impossible for us 
to figure to ourselves what that life 
would be if these teachings were re- 
moved. We would lose almost all the 
standards by which we now judge both 
public and private morals; all the stand- 
ards towards which we, with more or less 
of resolution, strive to raise ourselves.”’ 
No doubt the wisdom of a dead Master 
might be a guide to posterity, but Chris- 
tendom has been inspired less by the 
mere teaching of Christ than by the 
belief that he has been watching its 
progress from the right hand of power 
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and will one day reward it from the judg- 
ment seat. The benevolence and mercy 
which have been the marks of Christian 
civilization have been derived from con- 
tact with the living heart of the Son of 
Man. 

The convincing proof of Christianity is 
not, however, found in Christian civiliza- 
tion in general, but in the experience 
of the individual. Ancient documents, 
alleged to have been inspired, might have 
told of a Son of God who had lived and 
died for the salvation of the race; but if, 
from generation to generation, none had 
been saved by him, the tradition would 
soon have died away as a pious illusion, 
and mankind would have gone on its way 
without it. But the Bible is not so much 


‘a record of Jesus of Nazareth, who was 


born in Bethlehem and died at Jerusalem, 
as a testimony about One who exists now 
and a promise that he will save to the 
uttermost them that come unto God 
through him; and it is because men and 
women in tens of thousands, testing this 
promise by coming to him with their sins 
and sorrows, have found it true to the 
letter, and above and beyond all their ex- 
pectations, that they not only believe on 
him but are willing to spend and be spent 
for the propagation of their faith. So 
convincing has this evidence appeared to 
some thinkers that they have proposed to 
rest the claims of Christianity on it alone, 
in disregard of the evidence of history. 
This is not wise, but it is difficult to say 
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whether to believe in the present Christ 
because of the Christ of history, or in the 
historical Christ because of the Christ of 
the present, be the more reasonable and 
satisfactory proceeding. 

The disagreements among the follow- 
ers of Christ are distressing to many 
minds, and the existence of so many 
sects and parties is, in some parts of the 
world, a serious obstacle to faith. But 
there is a more genial way of looking at 
these divisions. There is probably not 
a sect of any magnitude or permanence 
which has not grasped some side of the 
truth as it is in Jesus more fully than 
the rest, and which does not illustrate 
more completely than its neighbors some 
aspect of the one Christian life. 





The Redemption of the Commonplace 


The marvelous thing about the Christmas story is the 


A Christmas Meditation 


By Rev. CHARLES PEASE 


hood that can never be unlearned without a blush 


simplicity of its elements and its total reversal of 
all human expectation. Surely if God comes to 
earth, nothing less than a smoking Sinai can herald 
His advent! Long, long before the infant Christ 
lay on Mary’s bosom a prophet had discerned 
“The Presence,” not in thunder or lightning or 
tempest, but in the “still, small voice.” But that 
was long ago, and men had forgotten and were 
looking for theophanies and wondrous visions; 
and so The Divine passed by, and it was reserved 
for a few of earth’s sons to find in a humble 
peasant couple, a group of shepherds and a little 
child the visible tokens of God’s overshadowing love. 


It was not the first time that men had slept to the 


accompaniment of the cattle’s soft crunching. In 
the old nomadic days man was the companion of 
the brute beast, and the breath of the kine, heavy 
with the sweet odor of the grass, spoke only of 
udders full of milk to satisfy the hungry. There 
was the contentment of men whose cares were light 
because their wants were few. But as men took 
to living in houses, the stable became too poor a 
lodging to share with the beast, and only the 
poverty-stricken and unfortunate found shelter in 
the stall. The poor man was the synonym for all 
that was abject. There were no honors in poverty 
to make men satisfied therewith. But the great 
God stooped down that night in Bethlehem and 
the stable became a sacred shrine, poverty was robed 
in the dignity of the Divine Man. 


Children had been born into the world before, and the 


weak wail which proclaimed the advent of a new 
life was the emblem of helplessness. Motherhood 
was the unvarying law of life, and its fruits were 
honored or dishonored, according to the social 
instincts that prevailed. Only the purest had 
dreamed that God drew near when infancy began. 
Only the fairest of men had felt that Heaven 
stooped to motherhood. But when the manger in 
Bethlehem cradled a King, every mother became 
the sacred vessel of the Creator, and every mother- 
heart beat high with the consciousness that she 
pressed to her bosom a child of God. And Joseph 
in his reverent wonder learned a lesson of father- 


of shame. That helpless baby, that pure mother, 
that thoughtful father will abide in human hearts 
until its sacred relationships are no longer an outlet 
for human passion, but shall be sweet and true 
because God came down and hallowed every home. 


And so it was in no new fashion that God burst on the 


taptured vision of hungry hearts two thousand 
years ago. To the great sleeping world it was 
the same dark night that had settled down after 
the sunset of unknown ages. The same stars had 
twinkled in the primal heavens. The same old 
familiar scenes and people; but out of the familiar 
sky tonight the angels sang, and heaven that 
seemed so far away opened its dazzling glory on 
a Judean hilltop, and God was found in the old, 
old scene of travail in the mystery of life’s begin- 
ning. Our Christmas lesson centers in the home- 
liest commonplaces. Nevertheless are they new; 
because these are the things most easily forgotten. 
The truth that is always true does not touch the 
Advent from the heights of heaven; it points to 
the Christ coming from the heart of the world out- 
ward. It reveals the Kingdom of God blossoming 
out of an awakened human nature. If it were not 
all so natural we would have believed it long 
ago. By and by when Christianity has come, 
when selfishness and sin and hopelessness are rooted 
out by the Christ life in every man, then we will 
see that the glory which the shepherds saw has 
always flooded the world with light; that God 
has never been out of touch with humanity, and 
earth has ever been sisnned with the radiance of 
heaven and made tuneful with the song of an- 


gels. 
The saving thought of the Christmas miracle is that 


it centers in homely things. If once we were seized 
with the simplicity of faith, the naturalness of it; 
if this could really seem God’s world, then the 
manger, the shepherds and the angels would mean 
that nothing is commonplace; -there are no com- 
mon men. All are sons of the Highest, and life 
is redeemed from its tragedy, its narrowness, its | 
insignificance. The daily round of life is the path- 
way of the Eternal. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Cradle Song 


For One Born at Christmas 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


Happy thou, a winter comer, 

Happier with the snows around thee 
Than if rosy-fingered Summer 

In thy cradle-nest had crowned thee. 


Tender is the night, and holy: 
Little clouds, like cherub-faces, 
Up the moon-path, drifting slowly, 
Vanish in the heavenly spaces. 


Clothed in splendor, past our earth-night, 
Sphere on sphere is chanting Nowel : 

Child, thy birth-night keeps a Birth-night 
Dearest in all Time’s bestowal ! 


He who slept within a manger 
Guards the pillow thou art pressing— 
Sent thee hither, little stranger, 
Blest—to be our Christmas Blessing! 





Too Many Playthings 
BY EMILIE POULSSON 


Little Otis, aged four, was suddenly 
missed from the gay crowd assembled 
around mamma’s fireplace, where a pro- 
fusion of toys and gifts and goodies 
had mysteriously appeared, of which one 
marvelous collection had been presented 
to the little fellow. Nowhere in the 
room, not in the hall, not in the day- 
nursery, was Otis to be found; but, 
after much looking and searching, his 
golden head was discovered in the far 
corner of the night-nursery. 

There sat the child on the floor, his 
back turned to the room; and in his 
arms was the old rag doll that had been 
his, ‘‘for better for worse,” as long 
as he could remember. The new toys 
had overwhelmed him. He had fled from 
the bewildering confusion of all the new 
and strange wonders in mamma’s trans- 
formed room up to the quiet night 
nursery, where everything was as it al- 
ways had been ; and he had sought out 
his dear, familiar, old, old dolly, evi- 
dently as an antidote to the distraction 
into which so many new things had 
thrown him. Otis’s mother, looking at 
him, had a flash of illumination as to 
Christmas joy for a little child. She 
went back to his pile of playthings, and 
took away all but two or three that she 
knew he could use with immediate de- 
light. The surplus went into her closet, 
to be brought out, one by one, at special 
times—in illness, or in other nursery 
emergencies. 

The child enjoys possessions, and it is 
important for the development of his 
sense of the property rights of other 
people that he should have things of his 
veryown. But his sense of ownership is 
hindered rather than helped by having 
too many things. He should accumulate 
only as many as he can really comprehend 
to be his own, only as many as he can 
separate with certainty as the “mine,” 
from all the other “‘not mine,” in the 
nursery closet or in the home generally. 

To be sure, & Kempis says, ‘ Nature 
loveth to have things private and apart ; 
but grace would have all things common.” 
But who will demand this finished work 
of grace from four-year-olds ? 


No, let each child have his own few 
things—not too many for him to know, 
to use, and to enjoy. Too many gifts dis- 
tort the right and natural joy in posses- 
sion into a sordid desire for accumula- 
tion. Too many gifts swamp the child or 
scatter his interest, so that less pleasure 
is the result, rather than an extra amount 
as the loving friends wished. 

Hang up the child’s own little stocking, 
rather than borrow grandmamma’s long 
one for Santa Claus to fill. Let the num- 
ber of his Christmas presents be in some 
proportion to the number of his years, 
even if we cannot bring ourselves to limit 
it to exact correspondence, as we do the 
candles on his birthday cake, or, as some 
mothers do, the guests at his birthday 
parties. In playing with a few toys a 
little child will use his own ingenuity and 
imagination more than with many play- 
things, and according to the degree in 
which his powers are called forth by his 
toys will his joy abound. 





A Christmas Experiment 
BY MARY FRANCES WRIGHT 


“O, I wish we could do something 
altogether new and splendid to celebrate 
Christmas this year!” Marian Ware 
threw back her bright cape and shook 
the melting snowflakes from her dark 
hair. Then she sat down at the table 
opposite her friend, reaching across to 
finger some fluffy thing the other girl was 
busy over. 

“‘T believe this is the third one you’ve 
crocheted already, Constance Barry. I 
never saw such forehandedness! Why, 
it’s only the firstof December! I haven’t 
any of my things ready, but I have the 
Christmas feeling today as strongly as if 
it were only the day before. It’s partly 
the air, of course, and the skating, and 
these chrysanthemums—the lovely crea- 
tures!”” She shook out the white bunch 
she carried more loosely over the scarlet 
cloth. 

‘Don’t you always have the ‘feeling,’ 
as you call it, with the first cold snap?’ 
asked Constance, her fingers flying. 

“Yes, but there’s more of it this year, 
and it grows upon me till something’s 
bound to break by Christmas Eve if I 
don’t find a big outlet for it. Do you 
know ’’—Marian laid her hand upon the 
bright wool to stop the work for a mo- 
ment, and her black eyes, the snap gone 
from them now, looked steadily into her 
friend’s calm gray ones—‘“‘I’m always 
just a little disappointed in Christmas. 
Yes, I am. It isn’t that I don’t always 
have lovely things, and we have the jol- 
liest kind of a time at home, with our re- 
union dinner and all. But all the while 
there’s something that hasn’t been ex- 
pressed—the gladness of it, you know, a 
sort of shouting joy that belongs to the 
whole world. You want to pour it out, 
not in anything you give, but—your own 
self, somehow. There doesn’t seem to be 
any way, and the want of it leaves an 
ache you can’t cure by wishing—even 
with the breastbone of a Christmas tur- 
key.” 

The gray eyes softened understand- 


ingly. ‘‘I know,’’ Constance said; ‘‘I’ve 
felt it often.” 

Marian tossed a little gray-blue book 
upon the table. ‘‘ Eugene Field had this 
very sehnsucht, I’m sure of it, and he 
found the outlet in his lovely Christmas 
bits.” She flung the book open and read 
aloud: 

God rest you, Chrysten gentil men, 
Wherever you may be, 

God rest you all in field or hall, 

Or on the stormy sea— 

“There!” she exclaimed as she finished, 
‘*that comes very near the ache some- 
how, and”—she paused meditatively. 

**O, go on!” cried Constance, eagerly. 
“*T begin to have an idea! Is there any- 
thing else that comes near the ache?”’ 

“*Yes,” said Marian, slowly; “‘the an- 
them in church the Sunday before, and 
sometimes Christmas night, when every- 
thing is over, we gather around the 
piano and sing the familiar old carols, 
you know. That seems pretty nearly the 
right thing, only it’s all to ourselves and 
is a sort of afterthought. It serves asa 
benediction to the day. But I don’t 
want a benediction; I want an invoca- 
tion.” 

**Good! that’s the point, exactly; to 
begin the day with something that shall 
be an expression of the Christmas spirit, 
a greeting to the world that shall be a 
little piece of ourselves. I’ll tell you 
what! We’ll go caroling early Christ- 
mas morning, you and I and the Halford 
girls.” 


“Eugene has found out about this pro- 
ject,” Marian told the others, a week 
later, ‘“‘and he has told your brother, Con- 
stance, and they insist upon being taken 
in. Now of course, our brothers ”— 

“*O, let’s have them, by all means!” 
chimed the Halfords, in unison; ‘then 
we can have all the parts.” 

“But they both sing bass,”’ objected 
Constance, doubtfully. 

“That’s all right,” urged Marian, has- 
tily turning champion; ‘“‘ Margery here 
sings a beautiful tenor, Helen can man- 
age the alto all right, and you and I will 
take the soprano. It will be the best 
sort of balance for the parts.” 

So the two boys were admitted and re- 
hearsals went diligently forward for an- 
other fortnight. 


Christmas morning dawned cold and 
clear, with sparkle of stars on the gleam- 
ing snow. 

“You'll freeze stiff,” murmured Ma- 
rian’s sister, as the alarm went off. 

‘“‘Never a bit of it,” returned Marian, 
as she dressed with speed and quiet. 
“Lend me your muff, will you? Where 
is it?” 

**Closet—top shelf—set the alarm at 
six—’’ and she was lost again. 

Marian was vigorously shaking herself 
into jacket and overshoes, wondering 
how some people could forego the best 
things of life so cheerfully, “just for a 
morning nap!” she said to herself, with 
a smile of superior scorn. 

On the stairway, outside her door, she 
found Eugene, muffled up to his ears. 
‘‘Merry Christmas, Sis!’”’ he saluted her 
in a guarded stage whisper. ‘‘Say,” he 
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went on, as they let themselves out the 
front door with a delightful sense of 
‘‘midnight prowl,” ‘‘ Herb says we'll ruin 
our throats singing in the open air; says 
you wouldn’t catch him.” 

*“*No, I guess not! He likes a morn- 
ing nap too well. Never mind, we’ll 
wake them when we come back.” 

At the corner they met Jordan Barry 
and Constance, and just beyond Helen 
and Margery Halford. 

‘* Where first ?”’ 

“O, the little minister’s. 
it be?” 

A whispered consultation ; then in the 
still crisp air sounded the young voices, 
beginning in unison: 


What shall 


God rest you, Chrysten gentil men. 


At the first pause there was a soft clap- 
ping of hands in the room above. Thus 
encouraged, they sang through the four 
stanzas, their voices rising clear and full 
of sweet meaning at the close: 
Let troublings cease, and deeds of peace 
Abound in Chrystantie ; 
For on this morn oure Chrystis born 
That saveth you and me. 

On the next corner lived an old lady, 
convalescent after a long illness. They 
knew her window. 

“Did you ever see such starlight!” 
exclaimed Marian, with a little skip of 
ecstasy, as they drew together inside the 
gate. “‘That brightest one just above 
the horizon might be the very star of the 
wise men. Let’s sing: 

‘Softly the night is sleeping 
On Bethlehem’s holy hill.” 

Their next goal was the house of the 
Dearest Professor. A light burned dimly 
in the parlor, showing a tree strung with 
popcorn and spangles and bright-colored 
parcels. 

“For the children, bless their little 
hearts!” said Margery Halford, and struck 
in at once with: 

Good news on Christmas morning, 
Good news, O children dear! 

By the middle of the second stanza 
there was a patter of little feet, and four 
wee, white-gowned figures stood pressing 
their faces against the frosty window- 
pane and clapping their hands in wonder- 
ing delight. 

So the carolers went on around the 
square, down the next street and all 
across the hilltop. They sang at four- 
teen houses, two and three times wher- 
ever they received a response, and this 
seldom failed to come. The gray dawn 
began in the east as they turned toward 
the Wares’ once more, but the Beth- 
lehem star shone with undiminished 
brightness. A faint glimmer of light 
showed in the house, but everything was 
still. 

“‘ Now we’ll rouse them! ’”’ Eugene tuned 
up vigorously. ‘Let’s have our anthem 
again for a grand finale.” 

Together they began, ‘‘ We have seen his 
star in the east,’’ then the soprano alone, 
‘For unto us a child is born,” next the 
bass, like the pedal of an organ, “‘ And the 
government shall be upon his shoulder,” 
the alto taking it up, and all the parts 
following into full chorus upon ‘‘ Won- 
derful ! Counselor!” softening again to 
the gentler harmony of ‘‘The Prince of 
Peace.”’ Margery’s tenor soared fine and 
high above the rest till the notes faded 
like stars into the morning. 
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A moment’s pause, and the gas flashed 
up inside the house. ‘‘Merry Christ- 
mas!’ called Marian’s sister from the 
doorway, and “ Merry Christmas! ’’ echoed 
brother Herb, standing behind her with a 
trayful of something that sent up fragrant 
wreaths of steam. 

‘Coffee!’ exclaimed Marian, ‘‘you old 
darling! How perfectly splendid of you!” 

‘“*T built the fire! ’’ urged brother Herb, 
and got what he wanted. 

“And doughnuts!” cried Eugene, catch- 
ing sight of a huge plateful gay with 
holly-sprigs. ‘‘ Where’d you get them?” 
The jar’s been empty a week.” 

“IT made them yesterday, while you 
young things were practicing carols in 
the parlor,” said Marian’s sister, with a 
smile that was not one of scorn or 
superiority. 

But the best part of it came later in the 
day, when the convalescent’s worn but 
cheery daughter ‘“‘ran in” to the Hal- 
ford’s, and the minister greeted the boys, 
with a twinkle in his eye, as ‘‘ Chrysten 
gentil men,’’ and Marian met the Dearest 
Professor walking up the hill with a child 
by each hand, and he added to his day’s 
salutation a warm word of thanks in his 
shy, lovable way. 

“‘T wonder how they found us out,” as 
the six sat cracking nuts at the Halford’s, 
after an hour’s skating. ‘‘ Anyhow they 
all liked it. Why, they liked it nearly as 
much as we did. They said it was the 
loveliest possible way to be wakened on 
Christmas morning.” 

‘* How is the Christmas feeling ?”’ asked 
Constance. “Satisfied?” 

* Perfectly,” said Marian, with a sigh 
of content. 

** And it didn’t hurt our throats a little 
bit,” putin Eugene. ‘I’mas fresh asa 
lark and could sail right in and do it over 
again.” 

*“You'll have to do it without me, 
then,” said Helen Halford, with decision. 
‘I’m going to sleep tomorrow morning.” 





Some Christmas Hints 


Never allow a gift todepart on its way, 
no matter what trouble, self-denial or 
chagrin it has caused you, without send- 
ing with it some thought of special good 
will. 

When perplexed in a choice of gifts 
for those whose particular needs are not 
known to you, choose something which 
you wish that some one else had given 
you. It will be sure to be just the thing 
which that other person wants. 

Never make a poor present to a poor 
person because he is poor, nor a rich pres- 
ent to a rich person because he is rich. 
The injury done your own character will 
never be outbalanced by the pain of any 
labor it has cost you to pay so poor a com- 
pliment. 

If you feel under obligations to certain 
people, never take Christmas for paying 
them off, unless you can infuse into the 
gift you send some other spirit than the 
one expressing a quid pro quo. 

Never make a present simply that you 
may return one made to you the year be- 
fore. Otherwise you are only discharg- 
ing a debt, and that operation is better 
performed on adifferentday. Christmas 
was meant for paying dues of another 
kind.—Harper’s Bazar. 
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Closet and Altar 


CHRISTMAS 


Unto us a Child is born, unto us a Son 
is given. 





The kindness of Christmas is the kind- 
ness of Christ. To know that God so 
loved as to give us his Son for our dearest 
brother has brought human affection 
to its highest tide on the day of that 
brother’s birth.—Maltbie D. Babcock. 





The darling of the world is come, 
And it is fit we find a room 
To welcome Him. The nobler part 
Of all the house here is the heart. 

— Robert Herrick. 





He for whom there was no room in the 
inn brought us into a wide place: into 
a wider faith in the goodness and mercy 
which pursue us, into a life more abun- 
dant and a fuller joy.—John E. Mc- 
Fadyen. 





Christ did not come to let us under- 
stand all that God knows, but to let 
us understand as far as possible what 
God feels.—Charles H. Parkhurst. 





How much sweeter is this joyful news 
than the most ravishing and delightful 
concerts of music! Nay, these are the 
best tidings that were ever heard in any 
age of the world. O happy shepherds, 
to whom this news was sent down from 
heaven! Ye, to be sure, though watch- 
ing in the fields, exposed to the severe 
cold of the night, were in this more 
happy than kings that slept at their 
ease in gilded beds.— Robert Leighton. 





All round about our feet shall shine 
A light like that the wise men saw, 
If we our willing feet incline 
To that sweet life which is the Law. 


So shall we learn to understand 
The simple faith of shepherds then, 
And, kindly clasping hand in hand, 
Sing, ‘‘ Peace on earth, good will to men,” 


For they who to their childhood cling, 
And keep their natures fresh as morn, 
Once more shall hear the angels sing, 
“* Today the Prince of Peace is born.” 
—James Russell Lowell. 





Blessed Lord, who having all things 
to bestow didst choose the test for 
man, we thank Thee for the joy of 
Chrisi’s appearing, for the advent of 
peace, the blessing of good will. We 
come rejoicing with a child’s serenity 
of trust in Thy teloved Son, whom 
Thou hast not refused for our redemp- 
tion. Let us have sweet thoughts this 
Christmas Day of the humility which 
stooped to want and despised not the 
manger. Let all childlike hearts be 
glad together in the remembrance of 
their Lord who was a child. May 
the joy of giving and receiving which 
we have made the sign of Thy great 
gift be perfect in our hearts, and where 
we cannot give or help, remember 
Thou to bless. Give us the peace of 
which Thine angels sang. Hasten the 
glory of Thy kingdom and let our 
ove of Thee bring forth good fruit 
in every heart. In the name of Him 
who came to Bethlehem and died on 
Calvary and ever lives to be our Sav- 
iour and our Hope. Amen. 
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The main features of the American 
Yuletide are known to most persons, but 
in sundry out-of-the-way corners linger 
customs as quaint and striking as they 
are unfamiliar to a majority of people. 
There will remain through life the deep 
and vivid impression made upon me by 
a Christmas passed in one of the remoter 
valleys of New Mexico a dozen years ago. 
The celebration of Christmas begins there 
with the journey of Joseph and Mary 
from Nazareth to Bethlehem, where the 
Child was born, and for nine days before 
the nativity everything is given up to 
the first act of this rude Passion Play. 
During these nine days those who move 
in the same social circle gather in groups 
each evening and go as a surprise party 
to the house of one of their number, where 
they sing and knock loudly at the door 
until those within ask who seeks admit- 
tance. 

“The Virgin Mary and St. Joseph ask 
lodgings in your house,” is the reply given 
to this question, whereupon the door is 
thrown open and the visitors welcomed 
and conducted to a small altar, where 
each one repeats a prayer with the rosary. 
These simple religious services ended, all 
are invited to the parlor, where food and 
drink are set out, and the host, announc- 
ing that he is honored by the presence of 
Mary and Joseph, invites all to make 
merry. Music and dancing follow eating 
and drinking, and there is prolonged 
merrymaking. To make the represen- 
tation complete, these visitors are first 
denied admittance as a sort of byplay, 
to carry out the historic trials of the 
Mother of Christ in her journey to Beth- 
lehem, when she and Joseph were often 
denied shelter and food. The first call 
is known as a posada, or halt in the pil- 
gtimage ; and each night until Christmas 
Eve this interesting custom is continued, 
a different house being visited each even- 
ing. 

Christmas Eve ushers in a new scene, 
the most dramatic and beautiful of all 
the holiday season. The well-to-do, who 
have represented the long pilgrimage, give 
way to the poorer classes, who now take 
up the celebration by giving the Pas- 
torela, a dramatic representation of the 
birth of Christ. The largest room that 
can be procured in the village is fitted up 
for the representation, and the humble 
people, who have few wants and little to 
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supply them with, come in to enact the 
characters in the drama. The shepherds 
in the field observing the Star of Bethle- 
hem are cleverly represented, as is their 
journey under its guidance. The birth in 
the manger, the historic cow, the angels 
and St. Michael are all shown in the sim- 
ple yet picturesque and impressive play. 

The spectators who witness and ap- 
plaud the humble players, who are prop- 
erly representing those who welcome the 
birth of our Saviour, are sometimes those 
who made the emblematic visits of the 
previous nine days, but usually the play 
is for the poorer classes. This naive in- 
troduction to Christmas Day ends a little 
before midnight, when those who have 
witnessed it are expected to entertain 
the performers. After that all classes go 
to midnight mass, where the greatest 
crowd of all the year, save Holy Week, is 
seen. Christmas Day itself is celebrated 
in a quiet way in this remote New Mexi- 
can valley, where, except a few sheep- 
herders, no Americans ever come. The 
inhabitants regard the day more as a re- 
ligious festival than a feast, and its every 
feature predicates honor to their faith. 

Widely different, yet none the less im- 
pressive, is the Moravian celebration of 
Christmas annually observed at Bethle- 
hem, Pa. There Christmas Eve is sol- 
emnly ushered in by a service of song 
and praise held in the cburch, appropri- 
ately decorated for the occasion, and at- 
tended by a devout throng, whose mem- 
bers eagerly flock thither to view the 
decorations, listen to the music—the Mo- 
ravians are great lovers of music and it 
holds a prominent place in all their ob- 
servances—and partake of a love feast. 
Often the services open with the reading 
of the second chapter of the gospel of St. 
Luke, one of the most poetic records of 
Holy Writ: ‘“‘ And there were in the same 
country shepherds abiding in the field 
keeping watch over their flocks by night. 
And lo! the angel of the Lord came upon 
them, and the glory of the Lord shone 
round about them: and they were sore 
afraid. And the angel said unto them, 
Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to all 
people. For unto you is born this day in 
the city of David a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord.” 

After this recital there is a short dis- 
course and choral music, followed by the 





love feast, consisting of cakes and coffee 
which are distributed among all present, 
the congregation and the guests usually 
numbering between one and two thou- 
sand. During this collation a portion of 
Beethoven’s mass is performed and the 
German words are sung. Simultaneous 
with the singing large trays of lighted 
tapers are brought in and distributed 
among the children—this as a prelude to 
the more impressive features of the serv- 
ices and their close, for, as the singing 
proceeds, the tapers are extinguished in 
gradual succession; the mugs are gath- 
ered up and carried away; the music 
wanes slowly into silence, and the last 
tones of the organ fall gently upon the 
ears of the hushed and reverent throng 
as its members emerge into the starry 
December night. Once more a King and 
Saviour has been born unto men. 

This closes the formal celebration of 
the Moravians, but in all their villages, 
where evergreen and hemlock garlands 
interwoven with laurel are constant and 
conspicuous tokers of rejoicing, the en- 
tire week between Christmas and New 
Year is a continuation of the scene be- 
gunon Christmas Eve. The church serv- 
ices of New Year’s Eve are, in fact, not 
less important than those of Christmas 
and are kept up until past midnight. In 
every Moravian community a diary is 
kept of the most important events of the 
year. During the exercises of New Year’s 
Eve a synopsis of the last year’s diary is 
read, to which is added a list of the mem- 
bers, with a record of the changes therein. 
The services begin at nine o’clock and 
end at midnight. Whoever may be speak- 
ing is cut short.in his discourse just as 
the clock in the belfry sounds the first 
stroke of twelve. At the same moment 
the trombones are called in aid, and their 
loud peal, bursting upon the audience, 
joyfully announces the sudéen arrival of 
the new-born year. 

Not less interesting is the celebration 
of Christmas by the Harmonists, the 
pious band of German communists long 
resident at Economy, a little village not 
far from Pittsburg. Their ancestors 
back in old Bavaria were wont to cele- 
brate with festivity and rejoicing the an- 
nual return of the Yuletide, and their de- 
scendants never failed to observe in fit- 
ting manner this beautiful custom of 
their Fatherland. For weeks before the 
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day preparations are making for the 
feast. The town hall is scoured and 
cleaned, an unnecessary labor, as every- 
thing at Economy is a marvel of cleanli- 
ness. Wine half a century old is brought 
out from its cobwebbed resting place and 
opened for the feast ; the choicest beeves 
are fattened, killed and roasted, and the 
oldest and most skillful cooks are kept 
busy weeks before the great day. 

The day’s exercises are opened by the 
playing of the band in the portico which 
surrounds the church—the society main- 
tains a band among its workmen and em- 
ploys a competent instructor—and at 
9.30 o’clock there are services at the 
church. When all the others are seated 
the members of the society enter, headed 
by its board of elders. When they are 





A Mexican Pastorela 


seated there is singing, in which the con- 
gregation joins. Then there is a dis- 
course by Elder Duss, head of the soci- 
ety, followed by more music, and finally, 
at eleven o’clock, comes the feast. Headed 
by the band, the society and its employ- 
ees, and those who are fortunate enough 
to be its guests, march to the town hall, 
where the feasting, speech-making and 
singing are continued for hours. In the 
evening they again assemble, and another 
sumptuous spread, with music, brings the 
Harmonists’ Christmas to a close. 
However, no body of people in the 
Western world celebrate Christmas ina 
more popular manner than do the Shak- 
ers, the strange yet industrious group of 
celibates brought over from England and 
settled at Mt. Lebanon, N. Y., more than 
a century ago by that pious dreamer of 
dreams, Mother Ann Lee. The Shakers 
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do not regard Christmas as a day of pleas- 
ure and amusement. Instead, they be- 
lieve in observing it in a solemn and 
sober fashion. If you should be in a 
Shaker community just before Christmas, 
you would find no elaborate preparations 
made for this glad festival, no decoration 
of the house with holly and mistletoe, no 
Christmas tree, no Santa Claus to fill 
stockings and bring presents, no indul- 
gence in merry jestings. You would see 
no glad smile on men’s and women’s 
faces, nor would you observe any one 
indulging in innocent fun and worldly 
pleasures. You would hear very few 
words spoken from early morning till 
late at night. You would see, however, 
all the people pass the day in prayer 
and devotion, and you would hear them 





singing with hearty zest and enthusiasm. 

The Shakers begin the observance of 
the anniversary the day before Christ- 
mas. In the morning the people march 
slowly to church, the men two by two 
and the women following them in couples. 
The men are attired in somber black, 
wear broad-brimmed hats, and, as they 
walk along, look neither to the right nor 
to the left. The women are gowned in 
modest gray, and their faces are almost 
convealed by the familiar Shaker bonnet 
of yellow straw. The bosom is covered 
with a large white handkerchief. So the 
Shaker maid has a quaint, old-fashioned 
appearance, reminding one of the Quaker 
maid. The scene in the church is a sin- 
gular one. There are no pews or seats— 
simply a big open place. The men stand 
in line on one side of the room, the women 
in line on the other side. 
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The exercises begin by one of the el- 
ders making a brief address. This is fol- 
lowed by a long or short period of silence, 
No man or woman utters a word unless 
the ‘Spirit moves,” and that may not be 
in an hour, a contingency which often 
makes the silence of a Shaker meeting 
somewhat oppressive. On the day before 
Christmas the Spirit does not move. 
When darkness comes the men and the 
women retire to their respective quarters 
and pass hours in prayer. Bright and 
early on Christmas morning the Shakers 
march to church in couples. The elder 
makes a short address, and again the peo- 
ple remain silent until the “Spirit moves” 
them to speech. This day the Spirit 
moves, and one by one the men and 
women speak out in the meeting. No 





one is ashamed to lay bare his innermost 
thoughts. Each one tells in plain and 
simple language of the great joy and 
happiness he finds in the faith within 
him. After a while silence reigns, and 
not another word may be spoken in an 
hour. 

Then some one—a woman usually—will 
start a song, which is taken up by the en- 
tire congregation. The Shakers’ songs 
are sweet and simple, but the melodies 
or tunes are often strange and monoto- 
nous. Itisin the singing and in the ac- 
tions that accompany it that the Shakers 
throw off their restraint and their seri- 
ous behavior. Pretty soon shaking be- 
gins in earnest. The bodies of the men 
and women sway from side to side, their 
arms and hands keep time. Those who 
witness these proceedings for the first 
time are surprised to see these people, 
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The Shakers’ Christmas Dinner 


usually so calm, so quiet, so sedate, be- 
come so enthusiastic and so lively. It is 
only a question of a short time when the 
younger members begin marching. Two 
or three fall out of line and walk in the 


Christ as in Alaska 


space between the two rows of men and 
women. They are followed by the oth- 
ers, and soon the entire congregation is 
moving round and round. It is a kind of 
stately minuet, for bodies bend back and 
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forward, heads incline, hands move up 
and down, and to the rhythm of the 
singing measures feet seem to 


.. » beat the ground 
In a light fantastic round. 
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Often the singing and the shaking and 
the marching are continued until the 
older folk are well-nigh faint and ex- 
hausted. 

The people march from church to the 
house for their Christmas dinner. This 
is the only meal during the year at which 
both the men and the women sit down to- 
gether. At all other times they sit down 
by themselves. The Shakers preach and 
practice celibacy. They do not believe 
in marriage, and in this they say they 
follow the exampleof the Saviour. They 
do not encourage love between the sexes, 
but in a few rare cases the Shaker men 
and women have found their affection 
for one another too strong to remain in 
single blessedness, and with tears and 
tender regrets the lovers have had to 
leave the community and to go out among 
the ‘world’s people.” At the Christmas 
dinner the men sit on one side of the 
table, facing the women. At the head of 
the table sits the elder, who invokes 
divine blessing, and after that each one 
in his or her turn rises and lifts the right 
hand, saying, ‘“‘God is love.” 

The meal is eaten in silence. The men 
help themselves to such dishes as they 
wish and the women do the same. Let 
it be said that the Christmas dinner of 
the Shakers is asolid one—turkeys, chick- 
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ens, many kinds of vegetables and other 
products of the farm. Dinner over, all 
rise and sing. As usual, enthusiasm rises, 
and the men and+women shake their 
bodies and mark time with their heads 
and feet. 

At the conclusion of the singing the 
elder chants a prayer and the gathering 
brakes up. First the men retire silently 
to their rooms and then the women. 
They do not go to sleep, for the worship- 
ers pass the watches of the night in 
prayer, song and glorification. This is 
how the Shakers observe Christmas. If 
these good people do not indulge in good 
cheer and merriment, they show their 
faith in good works and charity, and at 
Christmas time take pleasure in sending 
bundles of clothing and baskets of eat- 
ables to the poor people of the neighbor- 
hood. 

Strange and unusual also are some of 
the Christmas customs of the natives of 
southwestern Alaska. A majority of 
these people are members of the Greek 
or Russian, Church, as it is called in 
Alaska, and, counting time by the Julian 
instead of the Gregorian calendar, ob- 
serve Christmas on the sixth of January. 
One of the secular ceremonies attending 
the celebration of the day is called 
“going around with the star.” <A large 
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star is made on a wooden frame covered 
with bright-colored paper, and, as a rule, 
has in the center about which it revolves 
a picture of some incident in the life of 
Christ. A party of from four to a dozen, 
made up of all ages and both sexes, carry 
this star about from house to house, 
They first visit the houses of the well-to. 
do, the star-bearer marching in front, 
supported on either side by a light-bearer, 
who carries a fancy lantern strung on a 
pole. A cordial welcome is given them 
at every house, and, after they have sung 
a Christmas carol, they are invariably 
offered refreshments, while the star. 
bearer expects and generally receives a 
small sum of money. This “going 
around with the star” typifies the quest 
of the wise men who followed the star in 
search of the infant Christ, and lasts for 
three evenings. On the third evening, 
however, the star-bearers are followed by 
people masked and garbed in fantastic 
dress, who seek to catch them and 
destroy their stars. The masks repre- 
sent the soldiers sent by Hercd to de- 
stroy all the young children in the land, 
in hopes that the infant Christ might 
not escape the slaughter. This pursuit 
of the starbearers is resumed every 
night and concludes only on New Year’s 
Eve. 





The Holy Catholic Church © 


But in the whole realm of Christian 
thought there is probably no subject 
about which such a hopeless tangle of 
theoretical confusion and practical incon- 
sistency prevails as about this same 
“Holy Catholic Church.” <A “high 
churchman” will say, if you ask him, that 
all baptized persons are and, for better or 
worse, ever remain members of this One 

.. Holy...Chureh. But you no 
sooner begin to form a conception of the 
ehurch based on this principle than he 
will tell you of some person who has ‘“‘left 
the church” and become a Methodist. 
From this point of view that the church 
includes all baptized persons wherever 
and whatever they are, the assertion that 
a person has “left the church and become 
a Methodist”’ is like saying that one has 
“left New York and gone into Wall 
Street.” 

Again: About a score or so of ‘‘ex- 
treme’’ men whom I know, in this coun- 
try, are fond of describing themselves as 
the ‘‘Catholic branch” of the Anglican 
Church. There is diction for you, i e., 
“the universal section of a locality.” 
But such things go down with silly 
women. Another relates how that he 
“joined the church”’ some years ago, and 
you expect to find that he has a definite 
idea as to what he means by “‘ the church,” 
but with the next breath he will assure 
you that he does ‘‘not belong to any 
church now.” If you tell him that, hav- 
ing joined the church he belongs to the 
church which is the only ‘‘any” church 
that anybody can belong to, he will stare 
with his mouth wide open and think you 
have gone daft. And yet the next time 
he joins ‘“‘another church” he fervently 
professes that he believes in ‘“‘The Holy 
Catholic Church.” Christian bodies 
which, in their official formule, believe 
in One Church are aggrieved when some 
of us decline to give the title of church 
to the many organizations which men 
have formed within that One Church.... 

Having come within the gates you may 

0 to all the gygene to all the theo- 
ogians of all the sects with your Apos- 
tles’ Creed and your baptismal certificate 
and say: “This is my faith, and in this 
faith I have been baptized; am I oram I 
not a member of the Christian Church ? ”’ 


and all with one accord will say that you 
are. 

And so, just as there is a Christian 
Faith, defined in the Apostles’ Creed, 
there is a Christian Church, teaching and 
believing the Apostles’ Creed, which is 
entered through any of its many and un- 
happily rival agencies of admission by 
Holy Baptism.—Rev. Edward M. Skagen 
in The Church of the Reconstruction. 


You do not believe in conversion? Well, 
just write us and explain the story of The 
Taming of a Tiger, which Frank T. Bullen 
tells in a recent Youth’s Companion. What 
happened to Neilsen, the high-tempered, proud, 
revengeful Scandinavian sailor in the Chris 
tian mission in Calcutta to transform him into 
the gentle, humble, self-sacrificing man he 
was during the remainder of the voyage? 





“The Old Guard” 


of the A. M. A. 





Front Row—Rev. William E. Holyoke, D.D., Chicago; Mrs. H. M. Blake, Chicago; Deacon B. A. Bailey, Chicayo: 
Rev. S. D. Peet, Chicago; Rev. S. M. Millard, Milwaukee, Wis.; Rev. Moses Smith, D. D., Chicago. 

Second Row—Rev. Joseph E. Roy, D.D., Oak Park, lil.; Rev. L. N. Stratton, D. D., Chicago; Mr. Wm. Ripley. 
Chicago; Hon. S. D. Hastings, Green Bay, Wis.; Mr. 0. Z. Olin, Wheaton Ill.,; Mrs. H. E. Hagar, Plainfield, Ili. 





At the fifty-fifth annual meeting of the A. M. A., in Oak Park, IIl., last October, there 
were present ten men and two women who assisted at the organization of the association. 
It is a pleasure to reproduce herewith a picture of this group, and to be able to say tha 
biographical sketches of all of them will be published in future numbers of the Americun 


Missionary. 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Making of an Amertican* 


There is a bubbling and delightful en- 
thusiasm in this book which would carry 
the reader along even if the author had 
a less interesting story to tell. Mr. Riis 
has not a bit of false pride and holds 
back nothing that can enliven his autobi- 
ography, and we love him for it. He is 
an American to the core, by dint of experi- 
ence and loving service, but he has never 
forgotten the home of his childhood and 
of his Elizabeth, whose share in the book 
is more than her contribution to its 
text. ‘Have I not felt the thrill, when 
wandering abroad,” he says, ‘“‘at the 
sight of the stars and stripes 


one man? To ponder upon this question 
thoughtfully, to come to a definite and 
honest result, is to proceed a long way in 
the study of the Bible. A great deal has 
been said and written on both sides, and 
the arguments are now susceptible of 
clear and dispassionate presentation to 
the educated and studious clergy and 
laity. This is Professor Mitchell’s task. 
He first discusses the evidence in favor 
of the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch, and comes to the conclusion that 
all that supports it is the Jewish and 
Christian tradition, dating from two or 
three centuries before Christ. 

Proceeding further, he shows by the 


own position. The facts are presented 
one by one, and the reader rapidly and 
without waste of words is carried to the 
inevitable conclusion. 

The body of the book is a translation of 
the first eleven chapters of Genesis in 
which the various documents are carefully 
distinguished by the use of different types 
and an exhaustive commentary. The 
author draws information from all possi- 
ble sources—the Massoretic texts, the 
versions, other commentators, and his 
own thought and study. 


The New Books 


« "Ie In some cases, 





suddenly unfolding, the flag 
of my home, of my man- 
hood’s years and of my 
pride? Happy is he who 
has such a flag to love. 
Twice blest is he who has 
two, and such two.” 

Next to his enthusiasm is 
his modesty. He tells the 
story of his boy, an Ameri- 
can from the beginning. 
One day his mother coun- 
seled him that ‘‘ we must be 
patient; no one in the world 
is all good except God.” 

“* And you,’ he said, ad- 
miringly. He is his father’s 
son. 
“She demurred, but he 
stoutly maintained his own. 

“**T’ll bet you,’ he said, ‘if 
you were to ask lots of people 
around here, they would say 
you were fine. But’—he 
struggled reflectively with a 
button—‘ Gee! I can’t un- 
derstand why they make 
such a fuss about papa.’” 
And neither can Mr. Riis, 
but, if there were no other 
reason, the reading of this 
autobiography would con- 
vert its readers into ad- 
mirers of a man who could 
writeso modestly and graph- 
ically about himself. To 
know an unspoiled man is 
a delight; to find one who 
has kept his childlikeness through the 
rough experiences of private struggle 
and public service in one of our mod- 
ern cities is a joyful opportunity. 

Mr. Riis must also be put down among 
the nature-lovers, and when he takes us 
into the open air does so with enthusiasm. 
It is the contrast of the slums, he says, 
which first turned his mind against them. 
The story of his life we cannot tell here— 
it is told in the book, and told as no man 
but himself could tell it—but in its high 
moral purpose and achievement, its faith- 
fulness to ideals, its humor, industry, 
courage, faith and fervent patriotism it 
ought to be a lesson to us all, native born 
or adopted children of the glorious land. 





The World Before Abraham t 


Did Moses write the Pentateuch ? or 
rather, is the Pentateuch the work of 


“The Making of an American, by Jacob A. Riis. " 
443. Macmillan Co. F a 
t Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.75. 
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=| nounced in this department will 
be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGION 


Doctrine and Deed, by Charles 
Edward Jefferson. pp. 376. T 
Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 
Dr. Jefferson is happy in many 
of the titles which he has given 
to these sermons preached in 
the Broadway Tabernacle. 
They declare the practical and 
vital force which the reader 
finds inthe book. The preacher 
speaks as one who belongs to 
the world of today, and be- 
lieves in the promise of growth 
into the redeemed life of hu- 
manity which is to come. He 
employs the language of the 
time, and draws his illustra- 
tions and suggestions from the 
common fund of present expe- 
rience. Men will find both im- 
pulse and assistance toward 
the better life in reading this 
book. 
The New Testament in Braid 
Scots, rendered by Kev. Wil- 
liam Wye Smith. Alexander 
Gardner. Paisley and London, 
Heredity does not suffice to en- 
able us to pass an opinion upon 
the linguistic correctness of 
this rendering, but we have 
found it exceedingly sugges- 
tive and at times touching to 
read the familiar passages in 
this homely and friendly 
tongue. Perhaps we can do no 
better than to share with our 
readers a sample of its quality: 
“Love tholes lang; is kind 
and cannie: love isna sellie, 








JACOB RIIS 


usual arguments that the Pentateuch is 
not the work of one man, but written by 
four or more authors. These are known 
as the priestly author, the Jahvist, the 
Elohist and the Deuteronomist. Then 
comes the question of the relative age of 
these documents. Professor Mitchell 
proves that Deuteronomy originated in 
the seventh century. It is evident that 
it is later than the Jahvist and Elohist. 
Upon this point most modern scholars 
are substantially in accord. They differ, 
however, as to the relative date of these 
two documents and the actual date of 
the priestly document. Our author con- 
siders the Jahvist the earlier and insists 
that even his work is much later than the 
time of Moses. He places the priestly 
document in the time of Ezra. 

The above is the substance of the criti- 
cal introduction. The author presents 
no new facts orarguments. The value of 
his work lies in its characteristic clear- 
ness, its logical coherence and sequence, 
and in the definite announcement of his 


From The Making of an American 


love vauntsna itsel, isna sune 
upliftit; demeans itsel dis- 
creetly ; seeks na her ain; isna 
gien to flytin; casts nae by-ganes.” And 
again: “Faither o’ us a’ biding Aboon! 
Thy name be holie! Lat thy reign begin! 
Lat thy wull be dune, baith in Yirth and 
Heeven! Gie us ilka day oor needfu’ fendin.” 
Scotchmen and the sons of Scotchmen will 
appreciate this version and the readers of 
the Scotch school of fiction will find it a good 
supplement to their Watson and Barrie. 
God’s Revelations of Himself to Men, by 
Samuel J. Andrews. pp. 421. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.00 net. 
The first edition of this book ignored the en- 
deavors and results of the higher criticism. 
In this new issue the author takes up the 
questions which it raises in an appendix, 
which is a fair, if necessarily incomplete, 
statement of the positions assumed by the 
higher criticism in its application of the evo- 
lution philosophy to the records of the his- 
tory of Israel. This is followed by an acute 
and careful criticism of the results. He re- 
gards “a large part of the historic criticisms 
of the Old Testament as labor misdirected 
and useless,” and not likely to have perma- 
nent results. The body of the work assumes 
the incarnation as “‘the center of God’s act- 
ings” and proceeds to consider God’s revela- 
tions to man before and under the theocracy 
and in the Messianic kingdom. 
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DUNLUCE CASTLE 


The Story of a Young Man, by —_— 
Howard. pp. 248. L.U. Page & Co. $2.5 


An attractive book in its red and white of 
cover and red and black of type. The illus- 
trations of scenes in the Great Life are ad- 
mirable, the types of Jewish professions we 
do not so much care for. Mr. Howard ap- 
proaches his subject with reverence after 
careful study. It is the human life which he 
presents to us, beginning with the arrival of 
Mary and Joseph at Bethlehem and ending 
with the cross. In his own words, with dis- 
creet use of imaginative description and added 
detail of environment, he carries the life of 
Jesus through its recorded experiences. To 
many this method may make the gospel story 
seem more real, and there is nothing in the 
book to which exception can be taken on the 
ground of taste if it be once conceded that the 
work is to be done. 

The Life of Our Lord, by Anna M. Perry. 

pp. 203. Thomas Whittaker. 60 cents. 
A reprint of an interwoven narrative, intro. 
duced briefly on its original appearance by 
the late beloved Dr. William M. Taylor. In- 
tended for devotional reading, not for textual 
study, and with no mark of the origin of the 
material included. 


HISTORY 


Ireland, by Charles Johnston. 

Coates & Co. 
The author of this book of interpretative his 
tory takes a just pride in the early achieve- 
ments of his people and in their contin- 
uing capacity for achievement. ‘It happens 
rarely,” he says, “that a race keeps its un- 
broken life through thirty centuries, trans- 
formed time after time by new spiritual 
forces, yet in genius remaining ever the same. 

. Never before, we may confidently say, has 
a single people emerged from such varied vicis- 
situdes stronger at the end in genius, in spir- 
itual and moral power than at the beginning, 
richer in vital force, clearer in understanding, 
in every way more mature and human.” This 
result he attributes to the persecutions and 
privations which the Irish people have under- 
gone. On the one hand, Mr. Johnston writes 
of the relations between England and the 
Irish in no bitterness of spirit; on the other, 
he has not a word to say of the outbursts of 
savage Irish cruelty which provoked hatred 
in the Scotch and English settlers in Ireland. 
He has interpreted the charm and beauty of 
the country well, founding his history upon 
accounts of themonuments. His illustrations 
are beautiful and there is a good map. 

The Diamond prockieee, by Frantz Funck- 

Brentano. pp. 350. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
The French original of this work made a de- 
cided sensation in France a year or two ago. 
The author has made a new and independent 
study of the sources of information about the 
affair of the necklace, which helped to ruin 
Marie Antoinette and hasten on the revolu- 
tion. The story is told with life and color 
and is intensely interesting. The author car- 
ries the judgment of his readers with him, so 
that one lays the book down with the feeling 
that Cardinal de Rohan was hardly to blame, 


pp. 393. H. T. 


and that the hatred of the queen towards him 
was not only unjust but foolish. The atmos- 
phere of intrigue surrounding the French 
court of the eighteenth century is strongly 
felt, and the book is an artistic as well as 
scholarly success. 

The Rise of the Puten Republic, by Ns 

Lothrop Motley. 2 vols. pp. 732, 765. 

Crowell & Co. $4.00. 
It is pleasant to recommend this new and 
handsome edition of one of the most success- 
ful books of history produced in America. 
The illustrations are portraits or reproduc- 
tions of paintings and serve to assist the text. 
Nothing has superseded Motley’s work as the 
best account of events which every intelli- 
gent American ought to be familiar with. 

The wg of the World, by Victor Duruy. 

2 vols 46. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $7.50. 
Professor Geovvesier of Amherst has brought 
this history of the world in brief outline 
down to date in this new edition; and the 
publishers have given it the form of an illus- 
trated holiday issue. The numerous maps 
add greatly to the value of the work. The 
pictures are reproductions in photogravure 
and half-tone from paintings of historic scenes 
of interest. As a book of reference or in 
order to obtain a genera! survey of the whole 
field the book serves a admirable purpose. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Masques of Cupid, by Evangeline Wilbour 
ee pp. 264, ’ Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


$3 50 
Brief one act comedies dealing with the trials 
and triumphs of love. Sparkling, humorous 
and beautifully illustrated“ by Edwin H. 
Blashfield. An exceedingly attractive book 
both in content and external form. 

Woman in the Gelden Ages, by 

Amelia G. Mason. pp.396. Century Co. 

$1.80 net. 

The golden ages of the title are the 
great ages of the Homeric women, 
of Sappho, the Spartans, of Athens, 
the age of Pericles, of the women of 
the different Roman periods down to 
Christian times, of the Renaissance, 
the literary courts and the salons and 
modern clubs. The essays are inter. 
esting, though there is a little air of 
discontent with feminine accomplish- 
ment and masculine injustice which 
mars the even tenor ot the author’s 
way. She has chosen a large and 
interesting theme and carries the 
reader’s attention pleasantly from 
stage to stage of the. long journey. 
The book is beautifully made and 
would be a handsome holiday gift. 


Old Time Gardens, Alice Morse 
— pp. 489. Macmillan Co. $2.60 


eae and text alike will feed the 
love of garden beauty which is innate 
with some and ready to grow with 
others. The book begins with colonial 
garden-making, its table of contents 
is in itself an invitation to a feast of 
fair and picturesque delights. Most 
of the illustrations are taken from 
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old American gardens. Theauthor knows her 
subject in a loving kind of knowledge and 
writes in a charming spirit. It is a book to 
linger over. 
Romance of the Renaissance em 
Elizabeth Ww. ee ae pp. oa ath 
nam’s Sons. $3.00-n 
Romantic stories ‘eae from or founded upon 
the history of the great castles of France. A 
handsome book well illustrated with views 
and portraits and recalling in narrative the 
spirit of the time when these great dwellings 
were the centers of the life of France. 
The Salt Box House, wy Jane De wr Shel- 
ton. pp. 302. Baker & Taylor Co. 
The illustrations add to the value i this new 
edition of an interesting study of colonial life 
which we reviewed and approved a year ago. 
The pictures are spirited and well reproduced. 
Richard Carvel and The Crisis, by Winston 
Churchill. pp. 538,522. Macmillan Co. 
The popular success in England and at home 
of Mr. Churchill’s two stories of American 
history has prompted his publishers to put 
them into this handsome half-leather binding 
in a box. It is a good suggestion for a holi- 
day gift. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Men of Might in India Missions, by Helen H. 
Holeomb. pp. 346. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.25 net. 
This is a history of Protestant missions in 
India during the last two centuries, as illus- 
trated by the lives of epoch-making men. 
The biographies are interestingly told and 
the importance of each man as a link in the 
chain of missionary growth is clearly brought 
out. The book is illustrated by portraits. 
one Ibsen, by Henrik aaah pp. 320. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50 net. 
The Ibsen cult has seemed to be a little on 
the wane of late, but doubtless there are dev- 
otees both in this country and in England 
who will welcome this translation by William 
Morton Payneof Henrik Jaeger’s Critical Bi- 
Ography. It contains an additional chapter 
by Mr. Payne relating to Ibsen’s later years 
—he is now in the nineties—portraits of him 
at various ages and other illustrations, mak- 
ing the volume a complete account of its sub- 
ject. Ibsen’s life seems to have been a pro- 
test from the beginning, a protest against ex- 
isting beliefs and conventions, against his 
own country, for which he entertained an an- 
tipathy and from which he early escaped, 
against modern ideas in general. There will 
always be two opinions as to the value of his 
work, and time only will reveal whether it 
has made any distinct impression on litera- 
ture and the world. 


The Childhood of Queen Victoria, by Mrs. 
Gerald Gurney. pp. 237. Longmans, Green & 


The author of this story of the childhood of 
the late Queen of England was the grand- 
daughter of Bishop Blomfield and inherited 
from him the letters which passed between 
the Duchess of Kent, the Qieen’s moth 
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himself and the Bishop of Lincoln in regard 
to the child’s education. She has made indus- 
trious use of all the available sources, and 
gathered up a good deal of interesting mate- 
rial, stories and sketches of character, to- 
gether with a mass of trivial and uninterest- 
ing detail. The illustrations are mainly por- 
traits. There is, unfortunately, no index. 


Dames and Daughters of Colonial Da 
— Brooks. pp. 284. T.Y. Ca Te ce. Co. 
$ 


Dames and Deugibtege of the Yo Re- 

public, by Geraldine Brooks. pp. 287. T. Y. 

Crowell & Co. $2.00. 
Bright and re. A sketches of the life 
and character of well-known American 
women. The earlier volume begins with 
Anne Hutchinson and includes, among oth- 
ers, Martha Washington, Abigail Adams and 
Elizabeth Schuyler Hamilton, the later Dolly 
Madison, Theodosia Burr, Elizabeth Patter- 
sonand Rachel Jackson. The books are hand- 
somely illustrated and will commend them- 
selves especially to the many women who are 
interested in the dames and daughters of the 
older time. 

Little Pilgrimages Among Men Who Have 

Written Famous Books, 4 e F. Harkins. 

pp. 332. L.C. Page & Co. $1.5 
Biographical and literary ener uniformly 
appreciative and frequently eulogistic, each 
paper preceded by a portrait. In its white 
cloth cover and neat lettering it makes an at- 
tractive book, and it will be food for the pop- 
ular appetite for knowledge of the personality 
and history of literary men of the day. 


FICTION 


The Silent Highway, a story of the McAll Mis- 

sion, by Louise Seymour Houghton. pp. 292. 

Evangelist Pub. Co. 
This story will make new friends for the 
McAIl Mission in France. It grew out of 
Mrs. Houghton’s personal experience of the 
work of the mission, and the incidents which 
she has woven into it are, she assures us, 
in every case founded upon real facts. Her 
constructive ability has woven them into a 
strong story, which carries us into a France 
which is strangely different from that of ordi- 
nary travel experience or even of the fashion- 
able French novels. The book will be wel- 
come in mission circles. It is an ideal book 
for the Sunday school library, and it deserves 
wide general reading. 

Ss longuaneGreen kOe s160 
An English heiress, young Mery beautiful, 
but weary of lovers whom she suspects to 
be mercenary, takes a place as governess 
for a year ina little town of south Germany. 
The German family is admirably drawn, the 
faults and foibles of German life are piti- 
lessly, but not unkindly, shown. The reader 
falls in love with the two boys of the house- 
hold, and is not at all surprised that the in- 
cognito heiress does not escape home again 
without a love affair. A good specimen of 
the international novel, and written from 
evident first hand study of German life and, 
for all its satire, in a kindly and appreciative 
spirit. 

The Great White Way, by Albert Stew 

Paine. pp.327. J.F. Taylor & Co. $1.50 
This Antarctic romance is by the author of 
The Van Dwellers. It relates the adventures 
of an exploring party who penetrate the ice 
pack of the southern Polar sea ina steam yacht, 
surmount the ice wall in a balloon, and dis- 
cover a warm inner continent inhabited by a 
pleasure loving, indolent, lotus-eating race. 
The adventures, which are oddly commixed 
with modern science, are sufficiently enter- 
taining to carry the reader through the vol- 
ume. 


The Orthodox Preacher and Nancy, by Rev. 
near +S pp. 191. Connecticut Magazine 


The hero of this story is a minister, who met 
with many trials in the attempt to carry out 
Mr. Sheldon’s theory of doing as Jesus would. 
The book gives evidence of having grown up 
out of trying personal experiences. It sug- 
gests the common dissatisfaction with present 
conditions in the ministry. The case is over- 
stated, but if it helps in solving the problems it 
discusses it will be easy to overlook that in 
its larger service. 

* oe by rh * , by Roswell 
An imaginative sketch in which the portrait 
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of a little old lady is represented as telling the 
story of its downfall from the place of honor 
on the walls of a humble parlor to the trunk- 
room of an elegant mansion. 
4 Little Girl in Old New Orleans, by Amends 
M, Douglas. pp. 325. Dodd, Mead & Co 
Hardly a child’s book, but a love story in 
Miss Douglas’s familiar style, with New Or- 
leans of the eighteenth century as the setting. 
The heroine is a French girl who grows up in 
the Southern city. 
Christmas Stories, PP. £4; A Child’s His- 
tory of England, pp. ; The Mystery of 
Edwin Dr an Wester Hump = Ba 
Clock, pp. 319; all by Charles Dickens. Char 
Seribner’s Sons, imported. Each $1.50. 
The Authentic Edition of Dickens goes on its 
way toward completion with Christmas Sto- 
ries, A Child’s History of England and Ed- 
win Drood. We have already called atten- 
tion to the merits of this handsome setting 
for the most popular of English novelists. 
284 
Fe Wottnsten, P by x Geecies Reade. pp. 
The dainty and perfect workmanship of the 
Temple Classics adorns this convenient little 
edition of one of Charles Reade’s master- 
pieces. There is a photogravure portrait of 
Peg Woffington from the picture in South 
Kensington, and the editing has been done by 
Israel Gollancz. 
E , ’ 
me ae Deer: ey mma Rayner. pp. 390. 
Too old a story for children, yet hardly vital 
enough to claim the attention of older folks. 
It introduces us to the adventures of a girl of 
nine stolen in London and sold in Carolina in 
the early years of the eighteenth century. 
The scene shifts from Charleston to Virginia, 
and thence to Spanish Florida and Georgia. 
The best part of the book is its picture of the 
life of the different colonies. 


FOLK AND FAIRY TALES 


Nine Unlikely Tales for Children, by E. Nes- 
bit, pictured by H. R. Millar. pp. 297. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

These are unlikely tales indeed, but delight- 
fully, fresh, witty and enjoyable. The Cock- 
atoucan of the initial story is one of the most 
original inventions of the season. There are 
abundant laughs in the book for young people 
and their unspoiled elders, and the evident, 
but unobtruded, moral is not lacking. The 
author has a genius for nonsense and we wish 
we might share the hour when these stories 
are read aloud by the right sort of parents to 
their children. The illustrations are quite in 
the spirit of the book. 

gy toe jo ane. , by Evelyn 
Text and illustrations are admirably married 
in this bright and amusing book of modern 
fairy tales. The wymps are not fairies, they 
are not brownies, they are makers of mischief 
and purveyors of funand they lend themselves 
admirably to the author’s unusual inven- 
tive powers. Let the reader think of possible 
complications which may grow out of the 
gifts of thetwo wymps at the prince’s chris- 
tening—that he should have the sweetest tem- 
per in the world, and that all the children of 
his subjects should have no good temper at 
all. 

Old Indian Legends, by Zitkala Sa, with illus- 

trations by Angel de Cora. pp. 165. Ginn & Co. 

76 cents. 
Taken down from the lips of Dakota story- 
tellers or put together from separate tales, 
and having. much of the grave sadness of In- 
dian life in manner and matter. They will be 
of interest to the student of folk-lore and the 
children will enjoy them for their fresh imag- 
inative quality. The characters are founded 
upon the characters of animals used as repre- 
sentatives of human faults and virtues. The 
illustrations are in the spirit of the tales. 

Stories of Bosbostment, ue Jane P. Myers. 

pp. 215. A.C. McClurg & C 
These frankly fanciful ‘ainben have a wide 
range of subject, from Indian tales of the 
origin of flowers to dreams of the splendor 
of Egypt. They are well invented and well 
written, and will make good reading for chil- 
dren. The Ghost-Flower, with its pretty fancy 
about the origin of the Indian pipe, and In 
Quest of the Dark, with its strong use of the 
appeal of courageous childhood, please us 
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As the Goose Flies, by Eathecine Pyle. pp 

183. Little, Brown & Co. $1.20 ne 
The pretty fairy tale to which the body of 
this book leads up is introduced by the ad- 
ventures of a little girl first in fairyland and 
then in the house of the queerbodies, where 
forgotten stories are made over. The author 
is also the illustrator and has made pictures 
that express her fancies prettily. The chil- 
dren will enjoy the new acquaintance with 
familiar nursery characters and the gentle 
humanity of the little heroine. 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


The pseecn of Pekin, by Capt. F. S. Brereton. 
BR 50 a 352. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Imported. 


Two manly and courageous English boys see 
a good deal of the campaign against the Box- 
ers and the siege of the legations in Peking. 
The plot is kept within the range of bare pos- 
sibility, and the adventures are exciting. 
The language of the American soldier who 
plays a part is of the fearful aud wonderful 
sort which English writers make up out of 
their own inner consciousness. The pictures 
are rather spirited. 

Madame Angora, by Harriet A. Cheever. pp. 

93. Dana Estes & Co. 
The experiences of a beautiful Angora cat 
told in her own words. A pleasant story, 
which will both amuse and interest children 
and teach them sympathy with the life of their 
household pets. 

Only Dee, 1 Nina Rhoades. pp. 213. Lee 

& Shepard. $1. 
A pathetic but sn modern version of the 
Cinderella myth, telling how poor, nameless 
Dollie found a brother and cousins and other 
relatives to make her happy. 

American Boys’ Life of William McKinley, 

by Edward Stratemeyer., pp. 316. Lee & She,- 

ard. $1.25. 
From an unnoticed home of narrow means to 
the White House has often been the life history 
of our Presidents. Mr. Stratemeyer tells the 
story of McKinley’s honorable career in war 
and peace in a way which makes it good and 
wholesome reading for boys. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


School, College and Character, by Le Baron 
Russell Briggs. pp. 148. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.00 net. 
These papers by Dean Briggs of Harvard 
aroused much interest on their first publica- 
tion in the Atlantic and we are heartily glad 
to see them in book form. We wish they 
might be put into the hands of all parents 
who have been puzzled by the nature of a boy 
or thought of sending him to college. Nor is 
their mission as helps toward the right con- 
ception of the educational process to be dis- 
regarded. 
Mater Coronata, by Edmund Se newer Sted- 
man. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00 n 
Mr. Stedman’s Yale Bicentennial aca in ap- 
propriate binding of blue, beautifully printed 
and made. 
Within the Gates, by Elizabeth Cones \ ae 
pp. 150. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.5 
Mrs. Ward has evidently given on study 
to working over favorite material into this 
dramaof thelife beyondthe grave. Its details 
of stage setting are all thought out with the 
most elaborate care. A keener sense of 
humor, we believe, would have saved her from 
a waste of time and talent which migtt have 
served the public and her own fame better. 
The best thing in the book is its jibe at the 
medical experimenters, the worst things, it 
must be reluctantly confessed, are those 
which the author evidently cares most about. 
A Practical Study of the Soul, by M. M. 
Barbour Stone. pp. 350. Doda, Mead & Co. 
$1.35 net. 
Calls attention to the need of individual 
thinking, and offers some sensible suggestions 
for the culture of the soul. It lacks, however, 
the scientific spirit of caution and restraint 
of utterance. It mistakes analogies for iden- 
tities and has much ethereal materialism in it. 
History of. American Verse, by W. H. Onder- 
donk. pp. 395. A.C. Meclurg & Co. $1.25. 
The usefulness of this record and criticism of 
American verse is in its comprehensive com- 
pleteness. The author’s drag-net brings in 
every kind of fish, though he is by no means 
indifferent to their differences of size and qual- 
ity. This makes the book rather hard reading 
and dwarfs its judgments by leaving little 
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room for perspective, but the full index makes 
it helpful as a book of reference. 
Nature and Character at Granite Bay, by 
et A. Goodsell. pp. 219. Eaton & Mains. 


Studies of outdoor life, animal and human 
nature at the seaside. The scene is in Con- 
necticut, the waters those of Long Island 
Sound. After some chapters of description 


Morsels 


An Audible President 


Every visitor to the White House re- 
ceives a shock—an invigorating shock of 
frank earnestness. When you go into 
the President’s reception-room you will 
see some man who seeks an office for a 
friend or a follower, and he speaks ina 
low tone to the President. The Presi- 
dent answers or questions him quickly so 
that everybody in the room hears what 
he says. He is an audible, not a whis- 
pering, President.—From The March o7 
Events, in The World’s Work. 


The Use of Book Lists 


It is not necessary or wholesome that 
the average man should read all books. 
If he tries to do so he is instantly in- 
vaded by mental bewilderment. But 
there are certain books which, if he has 
not read, he is at a constant disadvan- 
tage in moving among educated persons. 
He fails to perceive the line of thought, 
he does not understand the humor, of his 
friends. He misses the extreme pleasure 
of following the continuity of the intel- 
lect of mankind.—From The Best Books, 
by Edmund Gosse, in Lippincott’s Maga- 
zene. 


The Christmas Goose 


As the turkey is to Thanksgiving, so 
should the goose be to Christmas.— From 
The American Kitchen Magazine. 


The Origin of the Name Manila 


Manila, formerly and incorrectly spelled 
Manilla, as a Spanish city dates from the 
foundation by Legazpi in 1571, or half a 
century after the discovery of Magellan. 
But long before that time the name was 
applied to a certain portion of the coun- 
try about what is now called the Bay of 
Manila, and sultans of Manilla are often 
mentioned in the old Spanish records. 
There can be no doubt, therefore, that 
the name is of Filipino origin, and its ety- 
mology must be sought out in the native 
tongues of the country. . . . According to 
this etymology, which seems the correct 
one, Manila is derived from nila, the 
name of the indigo tree of the East Indies 
(indigofera tinctorea), and the prefix ma, 
the whole word signifying ‘place of 
nila,”’” where there are indigo trees.— 
Alexander F. Chamberlain, in The Amer- 
ican Antiquarian. 


The Habit of Churchgoing 


Men from time to time tax the hard- 
ness of their early training with their 
aversion to attending church. But I 


rarely hear them credit their virtues to 
their training. The writer’s observation 
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follows an interesting record of instinct and 
acquired characters in a domesticated sea gull. 
The neighbors are set before us in pleasant 
character sketches, the pictures are good pho- 
tographs of people and places described iu 
the text. There is a genial spirit in the book 
which makes its thoughtful observation good 
and interesting reading. 
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Source Book of the History of Education: for 
the Greek and Roman Period, by Prof. Pau 
Monroe, Ph.D. pp. 615. Macmillan Co. 


Material gathered for the use of students of 
the history of education. The book makes 
the opinions of the classic world available in 
a satisfactory way. There is a good histori- 
cal introduction and index. 


from the December Magazines 


is that those who have been trained to 
go to church in the main continue to do 
so in after life. If there are any who 
were not brought up to attend church, 
they did not come from Hanover.—From 
An Old Virginia Sunday, by Thomas 
Nelson Page, in Scribner’s. 


Acres for Shoe-pegs 


For making shoe-pegs the amount used 
in a single year is equal -to the product of 
fully thirty-five hundred acres of good 
second-growth hard-wood land.—JL. S. 
Rowe, in The Yale Review. 


The Charm of Variety 


A certain delectable family had seven 
children; it had also twelve blue china 
plates ; around the border of these plates 
was an enchanting set of four donkeys 
that alternated with four trees. Now 
eleven of these plates were just alike, 
but the twelfth—O, that twelfth! On 
that one, one dear donkey had distin- 
guished himself by mismatchment. His 
hind quarters did not quite fit on to his 
fore quarters ; there was a jog in his gait, 
a suggestion of a fling in the back legs 
that removed him far and away from his 
humdrum companions; his misfortunes 
made his fortune ; he was the beloved of 
the children ; he was the donkey, the one 
to be won at table by good behavior, the 
coveted one, the only one. We all want 
an only one, even if it be only a donkey. 
—From What to Give, by Madeline Yale 
Wynne, in The House Beautiful. 


The Profits of Farming 


Many a man supports a family on a 
farm that would not bring $2,000 on the 
market, and has time for fishing and 
politics besides. For his investment he 
receives more than most men, and his 
investment should improve with every 
crop. Not only may the investment it- 
self improve, but he is making a home at 
the same time that he is making a living. 
—From The Lesson of the Abandoned 
Farms, in Country Life in America. 


Consideration for Mamma 


A small boy was asked, as Christmas 
week was drawing io a close, “ Did you 
have 4 Santa Claus at your house?” 

“Yes,” was the answer. 

“Do you believe in Santa Claus ?”’ 

“No,” answered the lad, ‘‘and I don’t 
think my little sister does; but we didn’t 
want to disappoint mamma.” 

It is hard to say whether such an an- 
swer is more comic or tragic. Its humor 
is certainly delightful, for it reveals that 
note in the average ‘‘kid’’—to use the 


term with which he is oftenest described 
by his fellows—which his elders do not 
always, nor, I apprehend, very often, 
suspect. We are wont to think of chil- 
dren and their thoughts with a certain 
condescension. I wonder if we ever real- 
ize that not unfrequently they are think- 
ing in precisely the same way of us.— 
From Mother and Child, by Bishop Potter, 
in Harper’s Magazine. 


Chuck Full of Work 


A visitor to a farm was especially 
struck by the great ruggedness and 
strength of one of the stalwart harvest 
hands, and said to the farmer: 

‘That fellow ought to be chuck full of 
work.” 

‘*He is,” replied the farmer, ‘‘or he 
ought to be, because I hain’t never been 
able to get none out of him.”—F rom Suc- 
cess. 


Ameliorating a Proverb 


‘‘Light two candles with one match,” 
was the prompt answer when a kinder- 
gartner was asked if she could suggest a 
non-murderous substitute for the old 
proverb, ‘‘ Kill two birds with one stone.”’ 
Isn’t this good enough for general adop- 
tion?—From The Kindergarten Review. 


The Results of a Spree 


I once had a trainer, an old Irishman, 
who had served in a British regiment in 
India, and who knows the ways of tigers 
in every detail. He taught three of them 
to do more work in the show arena than 
I have ever seen done by tigers. I have 
seen him sitting down between two of 
them at rest times during rehearsals and 
examining their claws to see if any of 
them were sore or split. Any one who 
has ever tried that with even a house cat 
knows that it strikes the feline nature as 
an unwarrantable familiarity, but they 
never did more than show their teeth and 
whine, and that in half-playfulness. One 
day he got very drunk. I had never 
known him to transgress before. Before 
he was noticed on his return to the cage 
he had gone in with his tigers and fallen 
in a heap on the floor. The other keep- 
ers tried to take him out of the cage, but 
to have done so would have meant a 
bitter and bloody fight with the three 
stripedones. They guarded him all night 
in his drunken slumber. The next time 
he put them to work, however, they 
balked, and he could neither persuade 
nordrivethem. They had ceased to trust 
him, or something of that sort, and his 
usefulness with them was at an end com- 
pletely.—From The Brute in Captivity, 
by Frank C. Bostock, in Frank Leslie's 
Popular Monthly. 
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By Rev. John P. Peters, D. D. 


Once upon a time the animals decided 
to have a Christmas tree. The swifts 
and swallows in the chimneys, awakened 
from their sleep by joy and laughter, had 
stolen down and peeped in upon scenes 
of happiness, the center of which was 
always an evergreen tree covered with 
wonderful fruit, bright balls of many 
colors, and sparkling threads of gold and 
silver, lying like beautiful frostwork 
among the green fir needles. A Christ- 
child or an angel rested high among the 
branches, and underneath the tree were 
dolls and sleds and skates and games of 
all sorts, and furs, ribbons and handker- 
chiefs, and all the things that boys and 
girls need and like; and all about were 
gathered little children with faces O! so 
full of wonder and expectation, changing 
to merriment as toys and candies were 
taken off the tree and distributed among 
them. 

The swifts and swallows told their 
feathered friends about it, and they told 
others, until at last it began to be ru- 
mored through all the animal world that 
on one day in the year the children of 
men were made happy by some sort of a 
festival which they held about a fir tree. 
Now, of course the tame animals and the 
house animals, the dogs and the cats and 
the mice, knew more about this festival. 
But they did not exchange visits with 
the wild animals, because they felt above 
them. They were always trying to be 
like men and women, putting on airs and 
pretending to know everything ; but after 
all they could not help making friend- 
ships now and then with the wild crea- 
tures. And when they were asked about 
the Christmas tree, they told still more 
wonderful stories than the swifts and the 
swallows, for some of them had taken 
part in these festivals, and some had 
even received presents from the tree, just 
like the children. They said the tree was 
called a Christmas tree, because strange 
fruit and wonderful frosting came on it 
only at Christmas, and that Christmas 
was the time when men and women and 
little children were kind and good and 
loving and tried to make every one happy. 

The animals talked of it—wild beasts 
and tame alike—until all agreed that a 
Christmas tree would be a grand thing. 
Like the men, they, too, would have a 
of their very own. But how to do 

The lion called a meeting of all the 
creatures, wild and tame, for the lion is 


king of beasts. When he calls they all 
must come, and during these congresses 
there is peace. The lamb can come to 
the meeting and sit down by the wolf, 
and the wolf dare not touch him; the 
dove may perch safely on the bough be- 
tween the hawk and the owl. But you 
know all about the rules, for you have 
read them in books, and you have seen 
the pictures. The lion sits on his throne 
with a crown on one side of his head, and 
all the other creatures gather about—the 
elephant and giraffe, the hippopotamus, 
the buffalo, wolves and tigers and leop- 
ards, foxes and deer, goats and sheep, 
monkeys, parrots, robins, turkeys, swans, 
storks, eagles, frogs, lizards and alligators 
and all the rest. 

When the lion had called the meeting 
to order, the swifts and the swallows told 
what they had seen, and a fat little pug- 
dog, with a ribbon and a silver bell about 
his neck, wheezed out a story of a Christ- 
mas tree on which a silver bell had grown 
for him and a whole box of the best 
sweets he had ever dreamed of while 
snoozing on his cushion before the fire. 
And a Persian cat mewed out her story 
of a Christmas tree that she had at- 
tended on which there was a white mouse 
made of cream cheese especially for 
her. 

The monkeys chattered and the ele- 
phants trumpeted, the horses neighed, the 
hyenas laughed, and each in its own way 
argued for a Christmas tree and told 
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what he would do to help. The elephant 
would go to the forest and choose the 
tree and pullit up. The buffaloes would 
dragitin. The giraffe would hang orna- 
ments on the higher limbs, because its 
neck was long. The monkeys would 
scramble up where the giraffe could not 
reach. The squirrels could run out on 
the slender twigs and help the monkeys. 
The birds would get the golden threads 
and put them on the tree with their 
beaks. The fireflies would hide among 
the branches and sparkle like diamonds, 
and the glowworms promised to help the 
fireflies by playing candles, if some one 
would lift them up and put them on the 
tree. The parrots and other birds of gay 
plumage would give feathers to hang 
among the branches, the humming birds 
promised to flutter in and out among the 
twigs, and the sheep to give white wool 
to lie like snow among the boughs. 

Then the parrots screeched and the pea- 
cocks screamed with delight, and you and 
I never could have told whether anybody 
voted aye or nay; but the lion knew, and 
the ow], for he was clerk, set it down in 
the minutes, that all the birds and beasts 
would do their part. 

Having arranged how they would orna- 
ment the tree, the next thing was to 
decide what presents each must have. 
After much discussion in roars and bel- 
lows, crows and croaks, baas and grunts, 
and all the other Sounds of bird and beast 
language, it was voted that each might 
choose the present he wished hung on the 
tree. The owl should call their names 
and each might declare his choice. So 
they began. 

The parrots and macaws thought that 
they would like oranges and bananas and 
such things, which would look pretty on 
the tree. The robins and the cedar birds 
chose cherries; the partridges, partridge 
berries ; the squirrels, nuts and apples 
and pears. The monkeys said popcorn 


strings would do for them, and the cats 
and dogs, remembering the Christmas 
gifts which the pug-dog and Persian cat 
had told about, asked for tiny mice made 
of cream cheese or chocolate. 

By and by it came the pig’s turn to tell 
“Grunt, grunt!” said the 


his choice, 
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pig, ‘‘I want a nice pail of swill hung on 
the lowest bough of all.” 

“Ugh !”’ said the black leopard, so sleek 
and so clean. 

“‘Faugh!” said the gazelle, with his 
dainty sense of smell. 

‘‘Neigh!”’ said the horse, so beautifully 


groomed. 
“What!” roared the lion, ‘“‘what’s 
that you want?” 


“A pail of swill,” grunted the pig. 
‘* Each one has chosen what he wants, and 
I have a right to choose what I want.” 

“But,” roared the lion, ‘‘each one has 
chosen something beautiful to make the 
tree a joy to all.” 

“Grunt, grunt!” said the pig, “they 
all have what they want. I will have 
what [ want too, and what I want is a 
pail of swill.’”’ 

Now, you see, it had been voted that 
each should choose what he wanted hung 
on the tree, and so the lion could not help 
himself. Angrily he roared: ‘If the pig 
wants swill, swill he must have, hung on 
the lowest bough of the tree !”’ 

Then the wolf’s wicked eyes gleamed, 
for his turn was next, and he said: “If 
the pig has swill because he wants swill, 
I must have what I want to eat, and I 
want a tender lamb, six months old.” 
And at that all the lambs and sheep 
bleated and baaed. 

“Ha, ha!” barked the fox, “then I 
want a turkey!’’ And the turkeys gob- 
bled in fear. 

** And I,” said the tiger, ‘‘ want a year- 
ling calf.’”” And the cows and the calves 
lowed in horror. 

“And I,” said the owl, “‘ want a plump 
dove.” 

**And I,” said the hawk, “ will take a 
rabbit.” 

“And I,” said the leopard, ‘“‘ want a 
deer or a gazelle.”’ 

Then all was fear and uproar. The 
hares and the rabbits scuttled into the 
grass ; the sheep and cattle crowded close 
together ; the small birds rose in the air 
in flocks ; and it seemed as if the Christ- 


mas tree was like to end in fear and ha- - 


tred. 

Then a little timid lamb stepped out 
and bleated: “Ah, King Lion, it would 
be very sad if all the animals should lose 
their Christmas tree, for the very thought 
of it has brought us closer together. 
Wild and tame, fierce and timid, we met 
as friends; and, O, King Lion, rather 
than there should not be a tree, they may 
take me and hang me on it. Let them 
not take the turkeys and gazelles, the 
calves and rabbits and all the rest they 
have chosen. Let the tigers and leop- 
ards, and wolves and foxes and eagles, 
and hawks and owls be content that their 
Christmas present shall be a lamb; so we 
may come together and have our happy 
Christmas tree.” 

“But,” said the lion, ‘what will you 
have? If you give yourself you will have 
no Christmas present.” . 

“Yes,” said the lamb, “I too shall 
have what I want, for I shall have brought 
them all together again, and made each 
one happy.” 

Then a dove fluttered down from a tree 
and landed on the ground beside the 
lamb, and very timidly and softly she 
cooed: “Take me, too, King Lion, for 
the owls and hawks, and weasels and 
minks, because for them a lamb is too 
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big. I am the best present for them. 
Take me, King Lion.” 

Then the lion roared: ‘‘See what the 
lamb and the dove have done! My food, 
O tigers and leopards and wolves and 
eagles and all your kind, is like your 
food; but I would rather eat nothing 
from our Christmas tree than take this 
lamb or this dove.”’ 

Then all the beasts kept still because 
the lion roared so angrily, and the birds 
settled again on the brenches and the 
rabbits peeped out from the grass where 
they had hid. Then the lion turned to 
the pig and roared: 

“Are you not ashamed of what you 
have done? You have spoiled all our 
happiness. Will you take back your 
choice, you pig, or do you wish to ruin 
our Christmas tree?” 

“Grunt, grunt,” said the pig, “it is 
my right. I want something good. I 
don’t care for your lambs and doves. I 
want my swill.”’ 

Then the lion roared again, ‘“‘ Have all 
chosen? ”’ and all answered, ‘‘ Yes.” 

“Then,” said the lion, “‘it is my turn.” 

And all said, ‘‘ It is.” 

“T love fat and tender pigs. I choose 
a pig for my Christmas gift,” roared the 
lion. 

Did you ever hear a pig squeal? O, 
how that pig squealed then! And he got 
up on his fat little legs and tried to run 
away, but all the animals gathered in a 
ring, and the hyenas laughed and the 
jackals cried, and the dogs and wolves 
and foxes hunted the poor pig back again. 
When the pig found he could not run 
away he lay down on his back, with his 
feet in the air, and squealed with all his 
might: “O, I don’t want the swill; I 
don’t want the swill! I take it all back! 
I don’t want anything!” 

But at first no one heard him, because 
all were talking at once; but the lion 
roared for silence: ‘‘You have heard,” 
he said. ‘‘Has the owl recorded that the 
pig will have no swill?”’ 

“Yes,” answered the owl. 

“Then,” said the lion, ‘‘ record that the 
lion wants no pig.” 

Then the tiger growled, ‘And I want 
no calf,” and one by one the leopard and 
the eagle, the wolf and the fox, the hawk 
and the owl and all their kind took back 
their votes. 

So it came about that the animals had 
a Christmas tree, after all; but instead 
of lambs and doves, they agreed that they 
could hang little images of lambs and 
doves and other birds and animals, too, 
perhaps. And by and by the custom 
spread until men came to hang the same 
little images on their trees. So when you 
see a little figure of a lamb or dove on 
the Christmas tree, you may know that 
it is all because the lamb and the dove, 
by their unselfishness, saved the animals 
from strife; for neither thought what he 
wanted from the tree, but each was ready 
to give himself for the others, so that they 
might not fight and kill at Christmas time. 

Was it not cruel of the wolves and 
tigers and leopards and foxes to wish to 
eat the doves and sheep and rabbits and 
hares? But, after all, the worst one of 
the lot was the pig ; for the pig began the 
trouble, because he only thought of what 
Mr. Pig wanted for himself. 

And do you know, I think that is the 
trouble everywhere. Wecan get along if 
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the pig will only keep away, for when the 
pig comes and demands what he wants 
for himself, without thinking of the pleas. 
ure and the comfort of any one else, then 
the fun is all spoiled, and pretty soon all 
sorts of bad tempers and bad passions are 
let loose. 


The World Song 


BY MARGARET BELL MERRILL 


It is a field of silly sheep; 
(Noél, Noél, joyouslie, ) 
Where shepherds watch the world asleep, 
And silently their white flocks keep. 
(Sing Noél, Noél.) 


It is a night of one white star ; 
(Noél, Noél, joyouslie, ) 
It brought the three kings from afar, 
And shines where all the shepherds are. 
(Sing Noél, Noél. ) 





It is a manger old and gray, 
(Noél Noél, joyouslie, ) 
And near it once the oxen lay ; 
Beside it now the three kings pray. 
(Sing Noél, Noél.) 


It is a babe, so still and mild, 
(Noé], Noél, joyouslie, ) 
Born of a maid in th’ stable wild; 
Men say it is a holy child. 
(Sing Noél, Noél. ) 


It is a crooning lullaby, 
(Noél, Noél, joyousilie, ) 
Which deepens as the years go by— 
The whole world sings it—thou and I. 
(Sing Noél, Noél.) 





Making Christmas a Burden 


With the approaching Christmas season 
cannot a word of protest be uttered against 
the custom of exchanging gifts between pupils 
and teachers? The writer was present at the 
closing of a school term last year and saw a 
teacher open gift after gift piled up on her 
desk. It was easy to single out those who 
had not brought presents by their distressed 
and unhappy faces, their sensitive little 
hearts feeling as if they were under a ban 
for not being able to do as the others. A 
sorry beginning for so joyous a season. Even 
if the gifts are not brought to the school, but 
sent direct to the teachers’ or scholars’ homes, 
would it not be better simply to have the good 
wishes of the season exchanged, without the 
expense and formality of a present ? 

I know of one family where the three chil- 
dren expect to take a gift to each of their 
different teachers. They are asked also each 
year to bring something for a donation from 
the class as a whole. The same thing is re- 
peated in the Sunday school, each child giving 
to each teacher, and each one also expected 
in addition to contribute to some special 
charitable object. The father and mother of 
these three children each have Sunday school 
classes, one of seven scholars, the other of 
five. If they pursue the same method in their 
own classes and give a remembrance to each 
pupil and also contribute to the special object 
chosen by each class, the grand total of the 
presents given by this one family would reach 
the extraordinary number of twenty-six, 
aside from the immediate relatives and friends. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that Christmas 
becomes a great financial and nerve-exhaust- 
ing strain? This is especially the case when 
the burden falls upon the tired mothers, who 
have to select the gifts. An overdoing of 
anything, however goed of itself, ceases to be 
desirable. In the needless multiplication of 
Christmas gifts have not many of us lost the 


spirit of joyousness and true thankfulness? 


In our absorption in “much giving” do we 
not often forget to thank our Heavenly Father 
for the Gift of gifts, whose advent we are 
supposed to be celebrating? A MOTHER. 
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A Group of Old English Carols 


“In Excelsis Gloria” 


When Christ was born of Mary free, 

In Bethlehem in that fair citie, 

Angels sang there with mirth and glee, 
In Excelsis Gloria! 


Herdsmen beheld these angels bright, 

To them appearing with great light, 

Who said, ‘‘ God’s Son is born this night,” 
In Excelsis Gloria! 


This King is come to save mankind, 

As in Scripture truths we find. 

Therefore this song have we in mind, 
In Excelsis Gloria! 


Then, dear Lord, for Thy great Grace, 
Grant us the bliss te see Thy face, 
That we may sing to Thy solace, 
In Excelsis Gloria. 
— Supposed to have been written in 1500, 





As Joseph Was A-Walking 


As Joseph was a-walking, 
He heard an angel sing, 

“This night shall be the birthnight 
Of Christ our heavenly King. 


“His birth-bed shall be neither 
In housen nor in hall, 

Nor in the place of paradise, 
But in the oxen’s stall. 


**He neither shall be rocked 
In silver nor in gold, 

But in the wooden manger 
That lieth in the mold. 


“‘ He neither shall be washen 
With white wine nor with red, 
But with fair spring water 
That on you shall be shed. 


“He neither shall be clothed 
In purple nor in pall, 

But in the fair white linen 
That usen babies all.” 


As Joseph was a-walking, 
Thus did the angel sing, 
And Mary’s son at midnight 
Was born to be our king. 


Then be you glad, good people, 
At this time of the year ; 
And light you up your candles, 
For His star it shineth clear. 
—From “ The Cherry Tree Carol.” 





God Rest You Merry 
Gentlemen 


God rest you merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 
For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, 
Was born upon this day ; 
To save us all from Satan’s power, 
When we were gone astray. 
O tidings of comfort and joy, 
For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was 
born on Christmas Day. 


In Bethlehem, in Jewry 
This blessed babe was born, 
And laid within a manger 
Upon this blessed morn ; 
The which his mother Mary 
Nothing did take in scorn. 
O tidings, ete. 


From God, our Heavenly Father, 
A blessed Angel came, 

And unto certain shepherds 
Brought tidings of the same; 
How that in Bethlehem was born 
The Son of God by name, ete. 


“ Fear not,” then said the Angel, 
“Let nothing you affright, 

This day is born a Saviour, 
Of virtue, power, and might, 

So frequently to vanish all 
The friends of Satan quite,” etc. 


The shepherds, at those tidings, 
Rejoictd wuch in mind, 

And left their flocks a-feeding 
In tempest, storm, and wind, 

And went to Bethlehem straightway 
The Son of God to find, ete. 


But when to Bethlehem they came, 
Where as this Infant lay, 

They found him in a manger, 
Where oxen feed on hay, 

His mother Mary kneeling 
Unto the Lord did pray, etc. 


Now to the Lord sing praises, 
All you within this place, 
And w.,th true love and brotherhood 
Each other now embrace. 
This holy tide of Christmas 
All others doth deface, etc. 
—Date unknown, but traced te an old col- 


lection in the British Museum. 





Christmas Day in the Morning 


I saw three ships come sailing in, 

On Christmas day, on Christmas day ; 
I saw three ships come sailing in, 

On Christmas day in the morning. 


And what was in those ships all three, 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day ? 

And what was in those ships all three, 
On Christmas day in the morning? 


Our Saviour Christ and His lady, 

On Christmas day, on Christmas day ; 
Our Saviour Christ and His lady, 

On Christmas day in the morning. 


Pray whither sailed those ships all three, 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day? 
Pray whither sailed those ships all three, 

On Christmas day in the morning? 


O, they sailed into Bethlehem, 

On Christmas day, on Christmas day, 
O, they sailed into Bethlehem, 

On Christmas day in the morning. 


And all the bells on earth shall ring, 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day ; 
And g]l the bells on earth shall ring, 
On Christmas day in the morning. 


And all the angels in Heaven shall sing, 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day, 

And all the angels in Heaven shall sing, 
On Christmas day in the morning. 


And all the souls on earth shall sing, 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day ; 

And all the souls on earth shall sing, 
On Christmas day in the morning. 


Then let us all rejoice amain, 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day, 
Then let us all rejoice amain, 
On Christmas day in the morning. 
— Sixteenth Century Carol. 





Listen, Lordings 


Listen, lordings, unto me, a tale I will you tell ; 

Which, as on this night of glee, in David’s 
town befell. 

Joseph came from Nazareth with Mary, that 
sweet maid ; 

Weary were they, nigh to death, and fora 
lodging prayed. 


CHORUS 


Sing high, sing low, sing to and fro, 
Go tell it out with speed ; 

Cry out and shout, all round about 
That Christ is born indeed! 


In the inn they found no room ;a scanty bed 
they made; 

Soon a babe, an angel pure, was in the man- 
ger laid. 

Forth he came, as a light through glass ; he 
came to save us all. 

In the stable, ox and ass before their Maker 


fall, ete. 

Shepherds lay afield that night to keep the 
silly sheep ; 

Hosts of angels in their sight came down 
from heaven’s high steep— 

Tidings! Tidings unto you! To youachild 
is born, 

Purer than the drops of dew, and brighter 
than the morn, etc. 


Onward then the angels sped, the shepherds 
onward went; 

God was in his manger bed—in worship low 
they bent. 

In the morning see ye mind, my masters one 
and all, 

At the altar Him to find, who lay within the 
stall. 





The Seven Joys of Mary 


The first good joy that Mary had 
It was the joy of one: 
To see the Blessed Jesus Christ 
When he was first her son, 
When he was first her son, Good Lord, 
And happy may we be. 
Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost 
To all eternity. 


The next good joy that Mary had 
It was the joy of two: 

To see her own son, Jesus Christ, 
Making the lame to go, 

Making the lame to go, Good Lord, ete. 


The next good joy that Mary had 
It was the joy of three: 

To see her own son, Jesus Christ, 
Making the blind to see, 

Making the blind to see, Good Lord, etc. 


The next good joy that Mary had 
It was the joy of four: 

To see her own son, Jesus Christ, 
Reading the Bible o’er, 

Reading the Bible o’er, Good Lord, ete. 


The next good joy that Mary had 
It was the joy of five: 

To see her own son, Jesus Christ, 
Raising the dead to life, 

Raising the dead to life, Good Lord, ete. 


The next good joy that Mary had 
It was the joy of six: 

To see her own son, Jesus Christ, 
Upon the crucifix, 

Upon the crucifix, Good Lord, etc. 


The next good joy that Mary had 
It was the joy of seven: 

To see her own son, Jesus Christ, 
Ascending into Heaven, 

Ascending into Heaven, Good Lord, ete. 





Child Jesus came from Heaven to Earth, 
The Father’s mercy showing ; 
In Stable mean He had His birth, 
No better cradle knowing ; 
A Star smiled down the Babe to greet ; 
The humble oxen kissed His feet, 
All praise to Thee, Child Jesus. 
—Hans Christian Andersen. 
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A New Testament Scholar and a New Testament Man’ 


The Blending of Learning and Piety in the Character of Prof. J. Henry Thayer 


‘One of these Bible verses comes at 
once into our minds as we think of our 
brother here departed. It is the prayer 
of the apostle for his friend: ‘“‘That he 
may please Him who hath chosen him 
to be a soldier.” Forty years ago, a 
young pastor in his first parish, this, our 
friend, heard the call of his country, 
and he left all and followed. 

From that time to this no one could 
look upon him as he went his daily 
way without saying: “There goes a 
soldier, erect, intense, obedient, follow- 
ing his captain's call.’ Still less could 
any one be permitted to know his inward 
life, disciplined, strenuous, straightfor- 
ward, chastened, without recognizing 
what the apostle meant by “a good sol- 
dier of Jesus Christ,” and what the Master 
meant when he praised the man who 
said to others: “ Do this and they do it”’ ; 
because he was himself a man under 
authority. 

And now it hath pleased him who has 
chosen him to be a soldier to give him 
the soldier’s reward of an honorable 
peace. This is not the time or place 
to recall the external victories of his 
arduous career. He was one of that very 
limited circle of Americans whom the 
learned world in all countries recognizes 
as great scholars. Wherever the New 
Testament is seriously studied his work 
is essential to its just interpretation. I 
have had the privilege of witnessing the 
greeting offered to him in many lands 
by Catholic dignitaries, by German ex- 
egetes, by ecclesiastics of the eastern 
church, and everywhere as an authori- 
tative guide, a member of the peerage 
of the learned world. The task of life, 
he used to say, should be the doing of 
one thing so that it need not be done 
again. That was his happy opportunity. 
Among the achievements of scholarship, 
which are so soon displaced by new 
results, he has bequeathed a possession 
which has, beyond most human works, 
the quality of permanence. 

All this, however, is for the future to 
estimate and praise. Our thoughts to- 
day are not of the scholar, but of the 
teacher, counselor, brother, friend. What 
we remember is not so much a long ca- 
reer devoted to the New Testament, but 
the more impressive fact that the study 
to which he gave his life shaped his own 
character, until he became 

Subdued to what he worked in 

Like the dyer’s hand. 
He was not only a master of the New 
Testament, but a man of the New Testa- 
ment. 

The Christian character is often imag- 
ined to be of a weak, submissive, resigned 
and passive kind. If this were true it 
would be more just to speak of our friend 
as of the Hellenic type, harmonious, gra- 
cious, productive, masculine, strong. 

But if the character of Jesus Christ, 
however obscured it has been by the tra- 
ditions and the art of the church, was 
in fact most profoundly marked by the 





*An address at the aaa 4 "sac Henry 
Thayer in Cambridge, Nov. 29, 1 


By Pror. FrRANcIs G. PEABODY 


traits of power, leadership, authority, 
fortitude—all made possible through the 
abiding sense of the living God—then 
this interpreter of the wor of the Mas- 
ter was very near in spirit to the mind 
of the Master. There was in him, as the 
apostle says, ‘“‘that mind which was also 
in Christ Jesus.” It is difficult to speak 
of him except in the language of the 
New Testament. He was infinitely con- 
siderate and patient to his scholars, as 
his Master tenderly put furth his sheep ; 
but he was capable of quick indignation 
and rebuke, as his Master scourged the 
traders in the temple. As the Master 
lavished his greatest utterances on some 
careless hearer, so the disciple was prodi- 
gal of his gifts. He gave away more 
learning to casual inquirers than wou'd 
equip many a scholar’s mind. His hier- 
archy of virtues was that of the gospels. 
He was profoundly forgiving of much 
which the world judged harshly—the 
mistakes of temper, disposition and mis- 
directed zeal, “considering himself lest 
he also be tempted ’’—but he was keenly 
sensitive to the least deviation from sin- 
cerity, directness, Puritan righteousness, 
unqualified and unobscured truth. ‘My 
kingdom,” he might have said with his 
Lord, “is of the truth.”” The truth had 
made him free. 

He was tried by the most searching 
vicissitudes of human life, by domestic 
tragedy, and by grave professional de- 
cision, but these waves and storms beat 
upon him in vain, for he had built upon 
a rock. 

His attitude before the crosses of ex- 
perience was not recumbent but erect. 
He heard the voice which said: “If any 
man will come after me, let him take up 
his cross an4 foiiow’’; and he took his 
cross upon his shoulder, and, standing 
erect, carried it, even with bleeding feet, 
where his Master bade him go. He was 
the servant ready for his Lord’s coming ; 
the man of many talents to whom should 
be said, ‘‘ Well done’’; the disciple with 
his loins girded and his lights burning ; 
the disciplined centurion who pleased 
Him who had chosen him to be a soldier. 


Our first emotion as he goes from us is 
one of shock and sorrow. There were 
many more things for him to do, many 
more paths of life and learning in which 
he might have led the way. 

Yet how extraordinarily complete is 
his career. It begins with the infinitely 
patient study of the words of the New 
Testament ; it ends with the completed 
revision of the New Testament; and all 
the way the man is wrought into the 
likeness of that which he contemplates. 
Seeing in a mirror the glory of the Lord, 
he is changed into that same image from 
glory to glory ; and those who learned of 
the New Testament through him learned 
most of all the fundamental truth of the 
New Testament, that the life is the light 
of man. 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail, 


- Nothing but well and fair 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble. 


Until the cycle of his task was fulfilled 
his strength was unabated and his eye 
undimmed; and then, among the books 
he loved and knew so well, and surrounded 
by every witness of affectionate grati- 
tude, he awaited as a soldier of the cross 
his quiet release. How familiar and how 
homelike would be to him the scene of 
the future, if it should open before his 
vision as it did before the vision of the 
seer of the Apocalypse: ‘I saw the dead, 
small and great, stand before God, and 
the books were opened. And another 
book was opened, which was the Book of 
Life, and the dead were judged out of 
those things which were written in the 
books.” 

How eagerly the man of books will 
hear the strong angel say: ‘‘ Whois wor- 
thy to open the book?” and will listen 
for the answer to be sung unto the Lamb: 
“Thou art worthy to take the book and 
open it.”” And how reverently the disci- 
ple, after all his years of searching 
through many books for the meaning of 
one Book, will listen, while the Master 
himself opens the seals thereof and reads 
what is written in the Lamb’s Book of 
Life. 





Cosmopolitan Puritanism 


By Rev. C. H. Oliphant 


A common misconception of what the 
Puritan really was—and is—will make 
the qualifier cosmopolitan seem to some 
as inapplicable to that conception as 
‘‘epicurean”’ or “conventional” would 
be. But the essence of Puritanism is no 
more in the severe manner and hard vis- 
age of the seventeenth century Round- 
head than the ideals and institutions of 
Massachusetts are in the codfish which 
hangs over the speaker's desk in the State 
House. Historically, the Puritan was 
narrow, but one who in every concern 
owns immediate responsibility to God 
possesses his virtue. Wherever there 
is conscience defying conventionality, 


wherever there is a master purpose to do 
the will of God, whatever of courtly 
grace or generous sympathy may adorn 
this purpose, there we are up against the 
reality in Puritanism. 

By a cosmopolite is meant one who is 
at home everywhere, a citizen of the 
world. Can a cosmopolite be a Puritan? 
If not it will fare ill with civilization in 
its later stages and with its more latitudi- 
narian ideas. Some care is therefore re- 
quired lest we withhold the reverence 
that is due to those who, nurtured in af- 
fluence and cultivated to a high degree, 
come to us now in the spirit, but without 
the garb, of the ancient Puritan. 
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A Thanksgiving proclamation in which 
only the general providence of God is 
adverted to would, no doubt, have ap- 
peared loose and unchristian to the ear- 
liest of Massachusetts’s governors. The 
enumeration of the reasons for an educa- 
tion given out by President Hydeas (1) to 
gain a living, (2) to contribute to the in- 
stitutions of society, (3) to enjoy life, 
would have sounded very ungodly at an 
earlier day. A municipal campaign, like 
the recent one in New York, conducted 
in the name of righteousness and reform, 
but with epen or implicit acquiescence 
in the selling of liquor on the Lord’s Day, 
could have seemed only a makeshift to 
the Puritanism of a century ago. Yet 
Governor Crane, President Hyde and 
Mayor-elect Low are all Puritans. There 
is even a parallel between the raising of 
the “Ironsides’” by Cromwell and the 
enlistment of the Rough, Riders by our 
young President. Both were to fight for 
righteousness “‘ whatever it might cost.” 

An age which has not yet digested its 
own knowledge and has made the inter- 
change of types and notions so general 
that the most provincial are somewhat 
cosmopolitanized despite themselves has 
made many apprehensive as to what is 
going to happen while we are finding out 
just what things cannot be shaken. The 
atmosphere of childhood is no longer 
charged with the ozone of responsibility 
to God. Many guess that moral charac- 
ters, after all, like poets, are “ born, not 
made.” 

The comfort is that, despite these shifts 
and changes of opinion, there are now 
men as truly righteous as there ever 
were, and that many of these men get 
elected to high offices which they use 
with the conscious purpose of glorify- 
ing God and doing his will. They do 
not all speak the language of Canaan, 
but they are wounding Satan every day 
and blowing the trumpet for re-enforce- 
ments. 

In this age the old Puritan can do but 
little. He has lost the ear of the world. 
No provincial judgment will avail to 
arrest the attention of the man who 
prides himself upon knowing the world. 
He will be taught, if at all, by one who 
knows .it as well as he does. In their 
recent pastoral letter the bishops of 
the Episcopal Church are careful to 
qualify their warnings about theater-go- 
ing, card-playing and Sunday diversions 
with express recognition of a legitimate 
use in all these practices. What indeed 
is more irritating to one who deprecates 
licentious indulgence in such pleasures 
than the implied stigma of Puritanical- 
ism by one who thinks the word Puritan 
synonymous with stiffness and bigotry, 
and has no other idea of a Puritan than 
of one averse to all forms of pleasure ? 

At this juncture there is need of 
straightforward, outspoken righteousness 
of a cosmopolitan type. The finest sight 
to be seen today is a ‘man of fine literary 
and artistic culture taking a hand in a 
Caucus Or a prayer meeting. Many taunts 
of the world would cease if leaders of 
Society and teachers of wisdom (which 
Paul spoke to the perfect) would fill their 
places in the ranks of those whose pur- 
pose is righteousness. 

I trust it is not irreverent to claim 
our Master as the great Example of the 
virtue in question. Jesus was a citizen 


of the world, the Son of Man. His own 
people d» not claim him with especial 
pride. An Oriental, his cause traveled 
straight west and conquered the demi- 
nant civilization of the world. He came 
“eating and drinking,” loving natural 
beauty, fields, flowers, birds. His sym- 
pathies most readily went out to for. 
eigners. 

But he was a puritan. He came todo 
the will of God, broke with traditions 
and conventionalities which had usurped 
God’s place, saw God in all things, felt 
him as ever one with himself in righteous 
endeavor, and he drew lines: “If thy 
right hand offend thee, cut it off.’ His 
character exhibits a divine synthesis of 
world citizenship and moral purpose, and 
is our very present resource as a type 
and an inspiration. 

Strenuous without narrowness ; gentle 
without effeminacy ; sympathetic but not 
indifferent and non-committal], its passion 
is for service, its enthusiasm is for men 
and women. Christianity is brotherhood 
on fire with God. Historical puritanism 
was unbrotherly. Cosmopolitanism is 
ungodly. Can there, after so many ex- 
periments, be no trained comprehension 
of the world in one whose passion is to 
do God’s will? Or is it true as Heine 
sang: 

The Greek’s delight ; Judea’s thought of God ; 

O, never more shall ended be this strife ; 

But truth shall war with beauty evermore. 

In a Puritanism which is cosmopolitan 
in its attitude and address I see the 
promise of great amelioration in a condi- 
tion of unnatural antagonism between 
churches and culture-camps, a condition 
which in its implications is insulting to 
both. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEO. 13 


Mrs. R. B. Baker, presiding, spoke of the 
beauty of the Lord as appearing in his work 
and in some of his workers. 

Mrs. Perrin read a letter from Mrs. Car- 
rington of Marsovan, Turkey, addressed to 
the church in West Roxbury which supports 
Dr. and Mrs. Carrington. The medical work 
in Dr. Carrington’s hands evidently goes on 
with great efficiency. 

In connection with our workers in China an 
interesting case was mentioned of a woman 
who came to a hospital in Canton several 
years ago, “‘whose grandmother had come 
there in 1836 for treatment of her eyes. She 
had been cured and gone home carrying with 
her the knowledge of the living God. From 
that time until her death, in 1895, she was 
never known to worship idols, but exhorted 
her relatives and friends not to burn in- 
cense, nor trust in images of wood and stone, 
but to worship God. On her deathbed she 
begged them not to worship her, but to carry 
her to the cemetery and quietly bury her. 
This grandmother had improved the first and 
the only opportunity she ever had—for she 
never met a Christian after she left Canton— 
of knowing about and believing in the Sav- 
iour, and for nearly sixty years she had been 
trusting in him. The granddaughter was re- 
joiced that here she could learn the way more 
perfectly, saying the God of her grandmother 
was her God.” This incident shows the im- 
possibility of putting into statistical tables 
the results of hospital work. 

Extracts were also given from Miss Wiley’s 
account of work for women in Foochow city 
during the first half of the present year. 

Mrs. Albrecht spoke of the present Chris- 
tian movement in Japan as especially affect- 
ing the higher classes. 
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Mellin’s 


Food is to be used 
with fresh milk. Any 
other form of milk is 
unfit for infant feed- 
ing. 

Send for a free sample of Mellin’s Food. 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 








We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Cloaks 


This is the last an- 
nouncement of our 
Reduced Price Sale, so 
act quickly if you wish 
to take advantageof it. 





















made-to-order of bran- 
new materials, and 
splendidly finished at 
one-third less than 
regular prices. 


wear. Nearly all of 
our styles and materi- 
als share in this re- 
duction. 


many offerings 
like these: 


Suitsin the newest 
models, made of 
up-to-date materials and lined throughout, 
suitable for Winter and early Spring wear; 
former price $10, reduced to $6.67. 

$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 

Latest designs in Skirts, with just the proper 

style to them ; former price $5, reduced to $3.34. 

$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
Long Jackets, former price $10, reduced to $6.67. 
$15 Jackets reduced to $10. 
$18 Jackets reduced to $12. 

Rainy-Day, Golf and Traveling Skirts; former 

price $6, reduced to $4 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$9 Skirts reduced to $6. 

Reduced Prices on Rainy-Day Suits, Traveling 
Suits, etc. 

Catalogue, Samples and Reduced Price List 
will be sent free by return mail. If the garment 
which we make you should not —— send it 
back, and we will refund your money. Thisis 
the fast announcement of this Sa e, so act 
quickly if you wish to take advantage of it; it 
will last only a few weeks and the choicest goods 
will be soid first. Be sure to say you wish the 
Winter Catalogue and Reduced Price Samples. 

Our new Spring Catalogue wil! be ready 
January 27th. Every well-dressed woman should 
have one; write now, and we will mail you a 
copy with a full line of new Spring _— es as 
soon as issued. Be sure to say you wish the 
new Spring Catalogue and Samples. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street - NEW YORK 














BELLS 


men Alloy Church and School Bells. + 
jogue. The C. 8. BELL CO, *ullisboro, 





All of the fabrics are > 
suitable for either } 
Winter or early Spring f 


The Catalogue and f 
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The Conversation Corner 


ner of Nov. 23 you were told that 

we expected “by and by” a pic- 
ture of Kirkina, the latest occupant of 
the Gabriel-Pomiuk Memorial Cot in the 
shore hospital ‘‘on the Labrador.”’ Some 
of us have been expecting for a much 
longer time to hear of the arrival on that 
coast of a barrel containing the doll given 
by Mrs. M. J. R. for Kirkina, and sent 
early in June. A picture and account of 
this aged and beautiful doll was shown 
you in the Corner of July 27. Well, a 
letter has come at last, assuring us of its 
safe arrival—it is authentic, for it is 
signed by the doll herself! Better yet, 
it is accompanied by a fine picture of our 
little Corner-cotter holding the doll— 
just in time for the Christmas number. 
Notice the cozy corner in the hospital, 
protected from the wind by that pretty 
screen. Here is the letter: 


Dear Cornerers: Do you remember the doll 
that was sent to Kirkina last summer? Well, 
I am that doll. 
the strange things which have 
happened to me since I left Bos- 
ton, but my feelings overcome 
me at the recollection. I will 
only say that after months of 
knocking about in different ships 
and in strange places I reached 
my new home at last, about a 
week ago. I was introduced to 
my new mistress before I had 
recovered from the effect of my 
travels. But she seemed to think 
nothing of my crushed appear- 
ance, and said, “Oh, a dolly— 
she got teeth! Oh, she go to 
sleep!”’ Then, after looking me 
over carefully, she exclaimed, 
“Oh, she got clothes, she got 
hair!” 

While she was examining me, 
I looked at her, and I saw such 
a strange looking little girl. 
She has a very dark skin, and I 
afterward found that she is. part 
Eskimo. She is quite stout, but 
she is very short; in fact, she is 
almost as broad as she is long. I then 
saw that she had no feet, and that she walks 
on her knees. Dr. McPherson is making ar- 
tificial feet and legs for her, which will be 
ready in a few weeks. 

There are four other little girls here just 
now, one of whom I was quite surprised to find 
was Bessie b.’s cousin on her way to join 
Bessie in New Hampshire. Another was 
Billy Clark’s sister, who is to join Billy in 
England. The other two little girls will stay 
here for the winter. One is a patient, but 
Clara has no home, and is waiting for some- 
body to give her one. She is a dear little 
girl and as she likes to play with me, Kirkina 
lends me to her often. I am sending photo- 
graphs of Clara, Kirkina and myself. I have 
written you such a long letter that I really 
feel in need of an afternoon nap. 

KirxinaA’s Douiy Daisy. 

Battle Harbor, Labrador, Nov. 9. 

A note in addition from Mrs. McPher- 
son (the hospital nurse whom some of 
the older Cornerers met here last spring) 
tells of Kirkina’s joy in being 
. .. the possessor of the largest doll on the 
coast, and one that can be dressed and un- 
dressed like any little girl! We have had 
snow afew times already. The summer has 
been quite cool, ice having passed along up 
{i. e., to the southward] nearly every day. 
I’m sure you were wishing for an iceberg last 
July and August. 

Dr. Grenfell’s letters tell also of ice 
and snow and rough weather during his 
summer (?) trip along the northern coast. 


D*= CORNERERS: In the Cor- 


I would like to tell you all 


... A heavy sea carried away our midship 
companion, flooded out our deck- house; nearly 
lost our boat... . Hada lot of trouble with 
ice. Carried away our bobstay and broke up 
our companion ladder. Yesterday in coming 
into Battle struck a heavy pan of ice in the 
narrow tickle and were swung on the rocks, 
but we got off without damage. 

. . . Heavy snow and ice, and only a foot of 
water under our keel. 

. .. I shot a fine polar bear the other day, and 
last week in one day got nine fat geese and 
twenty ducks... that while the men were 
cutting beams and posts from our primeval 
forest in the bay to carry to Indian Harbor 
Hospital. 


That white bear would offset in the 
doctor’s mind “‘a lot of trouble with ice’’ 
and storms! 

And now, since the above was written, 
we have later news from Kirkina, in a 
most interesting way. It is a long story, 
but I will make it short. Dr. Grenfell 
brought on from “the Nor’ard”’ a woman 
and her little girl, to be sent to a New 
Hampshire home—in the same town 
where the two Labrador children were 





taken jusfayearago. Unused, of course, 
to travel in the outside world, they have 
had a long, hard trip. I expected them 
by the Halifax steamer on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, but they did not arrive from 
Sydney in time. Then the Halifax friend 
wired that they would come by train, 
which I met in Boston early Saturday 
morning. Alas, they werenotonit! The 
whole day was spent in finding out what 
had befallen them. They had been stopped 
at the custom-house on the New Bruns- 
wick line and ‘‘deported ”’ back to Halifax! 

After more ‘wiring’ and arranging, 
they were shipped by the ‘‘ Bonavista,” 
which sailed on the night of a severe 
snowstorm. After a long and rough 
passage they arrived at Boston at mid- 
night, and I found them on board, early 
the next morning. Ella (eleven years 
old) was glad to see the pictures of ‘‘ Fred 
and Bessie” (her cousins), and I was glad 
to hear by them of Kirkina (and the doll) 
at Battle Hospital, where they had to 
wait several weeks. There was time for 
them to have a strange ride on the “‘L”’ 
and a welcome breakfast, before the 
train took them to their new home among 
the Granite Hills. Thanks to the United 
States consul at Halifax, to Mr. Fiske 
of the Boston custom-house, to Colonel 
Billings, the Commissioner of Immigra- 


tion, to the “Plant Line” agent, to the 
Bureau of Information man at the North 
Station (who, curiously enough, had once 
summered with his grandfather, an old 
sea captain, on the Labrador coast, and 
so was specially interested) for their 
courteous counsel and aid. I have just 
received a telegram of their safe arrival, 
Perhaps we shall hear from them again 
sometime ! 

The *‘ Bonavista’ took back for Dr, 
Grenfell’s station at St. Anthony two 
boxes of things which had been made up 
by kindness of Mr. Swett in the A. B. (. 
F. M. packing-room from the various 
packages received in response to the sug. 
gestion in the Corner of Nov. 23. Toys, 
books, clothes—one unknown lady sent 
four sweaters; won’t four northern boys 
have a warm feeling of gratitude for 
them ! 


(For the Old Folks) 
**4 CHILD’S PRAYER” 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have before me the 
following lines of “A Child’s 
Prayer”: 
Into her chamber went 
A little child one day, 
And by her chair she knelt, 
And thus began to pray: 
Father, my eyes are closed, 
Thy form I cannot see ; 
If thou art near me, Lord, 
I pray thee, speak to me. 
Can you tell me the rest of this 
beautiful prayer or where I can 
find it? 
West Newbury, Vt. G. A. F. 


I have on file another re. 
quest for the same lines—can 
any one furnish them ? 


““ART THOU MY FATHER” 


Dear Mr. Martin: Dr. Munger 
says, “ Life is a circle.”’ To this 
old man the circle is almost com- 
plete, as he has entered on his 
ninetieth year. Naturally, the 
things that most impressed him 
at the beginning come in sight again as the 
circle nears completion. Much of a hymn 
by Jane Taylor, learned when I was a small 
boy, has never been forgotten, although | 
have not seen it for eighty years. I should be 
glad if some one can produce the whole. 
One verse begins: 

Art thou my Father? Canst thou bear 
To hear my poor, imperfect prayer? 
Waterloo, Io. M. K. ©. 


Yes, here it is in ‘Hymns for Infant 

Minds,” five stanzas, the first being: 
Great God, and wilt thou condescend 
To be my father and my friend? 
I, a poor child, and thou so high! 
The Lord of earth, and air, and sky! 

I will send the whole to M.K.C. Right 
here, tod, in the same little book is the 
hymn asked for April 13: 

Lo, at noon ’tis sudden night, 
Darkness covers all the day. 
‘“‘NO GLORIOUS MORNING FACE” 

A. L. B. of Worctster, E. 8. H. of Co- 
tuit, and our ‘‘Keen-eyed Proof-reader” 
answer the ? in Sept. 14, saying that the 
lines are from Robert Louis Stevenson: 


If I have faltered more or less 

In my great task of happiness ; 

If I have moved among my race 

And shown no glorious morning face—(et¢.] 
I find the lines in Stevenson’s “ Under- 


woods,” in a poem entitled ‘The Celes 


tial Surgeon.” Me: MUS) 
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A New England Gentlewoman 


The many friends of Mrs. Annie Sawyer 
Downs, whose death was briefly recorded last 
week, will be interested to know that she 
was buried beside her parents at Sleepy Hol- 
low, Concord. This was fitting, as Concord 
was the home of her childhood and youth and 
developed her intense love of ‘‘the good, the 
beautiful and the true,” as well as her won- 
derful genius for acquiring and imparting 
knowledge. She used to tell of being sent, 
when a child, to the “Old Manse” with some 
medicine—her father being the Hawthornes’ 
physician—and of the kindly way in which 
Mr. Hawthorne showed her the new baby in 
the home. The eccentric Minot Pratt was 
her friend, and, seeing her ardent interest in 
flowers, confidentially took her to the only 
place where climbing ferns could be found— 
greatly to the dismay of Henry Thoreau, who 
wished it kept a secret and who happened to 
meet them in the woods at the same time. 

Mr. Emerson noted her intellectual prom- 
ise, was afterward her guest when delivering 
a course of lectures in Andover and gave her 
a letter of introduction to George Eliot, whom 
she met repeatedly in England. While in 
London she was asked to read in a private 
company her lecture on Westminster Abbey 
—then new, but which, with her lectures on 
other English cathedrals and on Childhood 
in Art, was afterward so popular in this 
country—and at the close was surprised to 
receive the congratulations of a quiet man, 
who proved to be Dean Stanley, and who ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘Where did you learn so much 
about Westminster Abbey?” Her ruling pas- 
sion for beautiful thought as well as her 
Christian faith were touchingly shown when» 
in the weakness and weariness of her last 
days, she feebly repeated from Browning: 

I see my way as birds their trackless way— 

I shall arrive! what time, what circuit first, 

I ask not.... 


In some good time—his good time—I shall arrive; 
He guides me and the bird. In his good time! 


oO. CO. C. 


Henry Gibbud—Soul Winner 


BY REV. E. N. PACKARD, D. D., SYRACUSE, 
N. Y, 


Henry B. Gibbud, whose death came sud- 
denly at Springfield, Mass., Dec. 4, was born 
at Waterbury, Ct., about forty-seven years 
ago, and was brought up in New York city, 
where, after his early conversion, he showed 
remarkable gifts in winning men to Christ. 
It can be truly said of him, as of John the 
Baptist, that he was a burning and a shining 
light, and men rejoiced for a season to walk 
in his light. A cheery, loyable, bright, at- 
tractive man among men, with a pleasant 
twinkle in his eye and a melodious voice, he 
was the best all-around worker in his chosen 
field we have ever had in our city. 

When he came to Syracuse in 1887 he had 
been associated for some time with the Flor- 
ence Mission of New York, under the care of 
Charles N. Chittenden, and at the same time 
he worked with Jerry McAuley and brought 
with him to our mission the desk from which 
Jerry pleaded with sinners from the slums. 
The Syracuse Rescue Mission was begun by 
Mr. Gibbud at the invitation of a few friends, 
who saw the need and felt that he was the 
man to meet it. An abandoned saloon, in one 
of the worst sections in the heart of the city, 
surrounded by evil houses and all forms of 
sin, was opened, and at once the drunkards 
and harlots and criminals, as well as some of 
the better classes, flocked in and have contin- 
ued to come to this day. Every night in the 
year, for more than fourteen years, the meet- 
ings have been held, the churches of the city 
assisting in financial support and furnishing 
a few workers from their own ranks. 

Mr. Gibbud was mighty in the Scriptures, 
and his use of them can only be compared to 
the deliverance of a rapid-fire gun. Standing 
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ina crowd of toughs in New York he found 
them making fun of one of their number who 
had lost an ear in a fight. Gibbud tried to 
get the man’s attention, and as he was moving 
out of his reach he cried out: “Here is a 
verse for you! He that hath an ear let him 
hear!” Another man was groping under a 
wagon—Mr. Gibbud told me this story him- 
self—trying to find a silver piece that had 
rolled out of sight. Mr, Gibbud asked him 
what he was looking for, and the fellow said, 
“Givemeamatch!” ‘I haven’t got a match, 
but I can tell you where you can find the 
Light of the world,” said Mr. Gibbud. The 
fellow looked up in astonisbment and said: 
“T ought to know that myself. Last summer 
I was sick in a hospital up country and when 
I came out I promised my nurse to seek 
Christ but I haven’t done it.” “ Yes,” said 
Mr. Gibbud, “and I will tell you your name 
and where you came from!” The man was 
80 overcome at the discovery that he heard 
the gospel invitation and accepted it in the 
street, The nurse had told Mr. Gibbud 
months before that. there was such a man 
somewhere in the depths of New York and 
God brought the two together. 

During the fourteen years of our mission 





hundreds of men and women in actual intoxi- 
cation have entered the meetings and found 
Christ before going home. Of course multi- 
tudes have come and gone to the ends of the 
earth ahd no record was possible of them, but 
in many cases the converts, made from the 
lowest classes and made when the influence 
of liquor was upon its victims, have lived 
among us for years and done faithful service 
in the churches. From these converts the 
chief workers in the mission have been re- 
cruited, Mr. Gibbud training them in the use 
of the Bible and keeping them nightly at the 
meetings. Besides these some thirty have 
gone forth as foreign missionaries to India, 
China, Japan, the West Indies and elsewhere, 
so that Syracuse Rescue Mission is loved and 
known at the very ends of the earth. In the 
summer a canal-boat was at one time used 
with good success up and down the three 
hundred miles between Albany and Buffalo, 
but it burned with the loss of a precious life. 
The gospel wagon is used all through pleasant 
Sundays. Mr. Gibbud was a wonderful tract 
distributor at fairs and around circus grounds 
and whenever there was a great street parade 
that filled the city. He had a burning passion 
for souls. 

The reflex influence on the ministers and 
churches has been important. The churches, 
spending so much of their energy on char- 
acter building, have had an object lesson in 
saving lost characters. The power of God to 
save to the uttermost, his willingness to hear 
prayer, his seal upon the right use of his own 
word have had constant and striking illus- 
trations. 

Four years ago failing health compelled Mr. 
Gibbud to lay down this work and accept a po- 
sition in the Bible Training school at Spring- 
field. He was often heard at Northfield with 
acceptance. He leaves a wife and a daughter 
and an aged and crippled mother who were de- 
pendent upon him. The commemorative serv- 
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ice in the First Presbyterian Church on Sun- 
day afternoon, Dec. 8, brought out testimo- 
nials from Rev. Dr. Spalding and a dozen 
pastors, besides those associated with the 
mission for years. There were many tears 
and songs of heaven. ‘ 





International Prophetic Con- 
ference 


The meeting of the Prophetic Conference at 
Clarendon Street Baptist Church, Dec. 10-15, 
was a revival of the organization of which the 
late Rev. A. J. Gordon was president, and 
was the first meeting held since his death. 
The original gathering of this conference, 
which has for an object the study of pro- 
phetic utterances in the Bible concerning the 
personal second coming of Christ and the ul- 
timate conversion and salvation of the Jews, 
was in New York city in 1878. The cal! to the 
first conference was signed by a large number 
of theologians and Bible students of all de- 
nominations. At this recent conference the 
interdenominational representation was not 
8o large, the organization being officered by 
Baptists and to a great extent addressed by 
Baptists, although other denominations were 
represented sparingly. 

The congregations were large, especially in 
the afternoon and evening, and probably con- 
tained many persons who would naturally at- 
tend any gathering in Clarendon Street 
Church. Clergymen, evangelical workers and 
Bible students of all ages and interpretations, 
who took more or less copious notes of the 
lectures, were present. The founders of the 
conference believed that a unanimous inter- 
pretation of unfulfilled Bible prophecies 
would greatly benefit the church. They 
preach the danger of higher criticism and the 
inspiration of the whole Bible. 

In choosing speakers the aim was to give 
the conference an international flavor. Evan- 
gelist Henry Varley of England was on the 
same platform with Rev. J. M. Gray, D. D., of 
Boston and Rev. Sholto Douglass of Scotland. 
Papers were prepared by Bishop W. W. Niles 
of New Hampshire, Rev. Robert Cameron, 
D. D., Rev. E. Y. Mullins, D. D., of the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, Dr. EI- 
more Harris of the Toronto Training School 
and Prof. D. S. Margoliouth of Oxford. Dr. 
W. J. Erdman of Germantown, Pa., con- 
ducted the daily question box with keen judg- 
ment and almost unerring precision of mem- 
ory. ‘He also had a tactful, but decided, way 
of avoiding protracted discussions and of 
passing along questions which were really 
only points for argumentation. Some of the 
subjects were Signs of the Nearness of the 
Lord’s Coming, Conversion of Israel, Har- 
mony of the Old Testament Prophecies with 
Relation to the Coming Crisis. Rev. L. G. 
Broughton of the Atlanta Baptist Tabernacle 
was a principal speaker and occupied the 
Tremont Temple pulpit at two services last 
Sunday. The desire to make these confer- 
ences frequent and to hold them in different 
parts of the country led to the appointment of 
a committee with this in view. The president 
of the conference is Rev. A. C. Dixon of Rug- 
gles Street Church. 





No President by taking thought could do so 
much to increase his real political strength 
as Mr. Roosevelt has done since he entered the 
White House by not taking thought. The 
country has seen in him a President unafraid 
and absolutely honest. For all that such a 
man needs to care, even in political matters, 
the bosses may go hang. Grover Cleveland 
showed how to be renominated, though op- 
posed by all his party bosses; and it may be 
that Theodore Roosevelt will again exhibit in 
that way the power of “bravery’s simple 
gravitation.”—New York Evening Post. 
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In and Around Chicago 


A Notable Evening Service sumed responsibilities from which there ought neared city. Pray oR at a 
y A ille, D. D., pastor to be no escape. Congregations need to be sposal are comparatively small, its results 
Bot oe toe astern ott Peoria, taught what the work of the Board is that are surprisingly large. More than 400 persons 
Ill., began a Sunday evening service under they may see it in its breadth, not simply as are said to have been converted last year as 
the auspices of a Men’s Sunday Evening 4n evangelistic agency, but as an educational the direct result of the society’s work in the 
Club, whose aim is to improve the service and publishing agency of immense propor- Cook County Hospital and in the poorhouse 
and deepen interest in it, especially among tions. Then, too, congregations should be at Dunning. More than half a million pages 
men not in the habit of attending church any- shown that the work of the Board is econom- of tracts in a score of languages were distrib- 
where Sunday evenings. The result has been ical, that nothing is wasted in administration, uted by voluntary workers. Twelve colpor- 
not only greatly to enrich the service itself and that, owing to the greater purehasing teurs have served the society a part of the 
and to interest men init already members of power of money in the countries where it is year. Over 50,000 homes have been visited. 
the church or congregation but having no expended, one dollar given in America counts Especial efforts have been put forth, and with 
particular responsibility as officers either of for seven in the countries to which it is sent. gratifying success, to reach the 200,000 Poles 
the church or the society, but to increase the Mr. Capen urged organization in all the who live in Chicago and among whom there 
attendance from about 150 to not less than Churches and emphasized the need of per- has been a movement away from pure Roman- 
600. Prominence is given to singing. The sonal work. He dwelt especially upon the ism which has resulted in the formation of 
sermon is short, not more than fifteen min- necessity of raising as speedily as possible five independent churches. Work among the 
utes, as a rule, but the chief emphasis is upon $250,000 for the Twentieth Century Fund, to Bohemians has been as gratifying as in former 
the friendly spirit shown by the members of be used to meet the fluctuations which grow years. At the annual meeting of the society, 
this club toward strangers. The organiza- Out of the variation in the amount of legacies Dec. 2, most of the officers of the preceding 
tion of the club is as simple as possible. Its from year to year. The success inthis effort year were re-elected. The report of the sec- 
expenses are more than met by the evening East ought to stimulate the West, and un- retary, Dr. Jesse W. Brooks, could not fail to 
offerings. Officers are changed every month, doubtedly will, to do its part toward accom- arouse interest and even enthusiasm in those 
so that honors may be divided. A banquetis Plishing this desirable object. There were no who heard it. The annual address was given 
held at the end of the year, and frequent Other set speeches. Dr. Hopkins presided by Dr. W. A. Bartlett and was full of appreci- 
meetings are appointed for consultation and 4nd introduced the speakers, whose addresses ation of the special purpose which the society 
social purposes. The club now has a mem- Were almost wholly informal and suggestive has in view. 
bership of 276 and is adding to its numbers of methods which might be followed in order a iain tial 
every week. This church, a pioneer church to increase the gifts from our churches. A 
in the city, will be sixty-seven years old this table indicating the condition of the Interior Noted scientists are not always able to pre- 
month. Its original membership of eight has district, prepared by Dr. Hitchcock, is en- Sent the results of their studies in popular 
increased to 734. Its first house of worship Couraging, because of the prophecy it utters form. Sir Richard Ball, professor of astron- 


: of larger gifts in the future. : omy, Cambridge, England, who spoke in Chi- 
I eee eee Whole n cago, Dec. 11, on Time and Tide to an audi- 
umber of churches in the district 2,685 
Education of the Ministry Whole sumber contributing from all sources 1,688 ence filling Studebaker Hall, not only had no 
In a city like Chicago, where men of differ- Number of churches (mostly colored) in South 316 difficulty in holding the attention of his hear- 
ent nationalities and varying degrees of cul- Number of churches in the two Dakotas and six ers from his first word to his last, but made 
i f ministe- St#tes west of the Missouri river 789 glear also the theories which astronomers 
ture occupy pulpits, the question of m Number with less than 25 members each 1 
rial training often becomes one of great prac- Number with less than 50 members each 1,151 hold as to the age of the earth and its rela- 
tieal importance. It was brought up again at te ee en OO ees each 52 tion to the moon, and their view of the nature 
the Ministers’ Meeting Monday morning, and ee ee a. origin of nebulx. Incidentally Sir Rich- 
discussed with much thoroughness by Presi- 3879 326 churches or $9 percent. of the whole ard paid a high compliment to the —s oa 
dent George of the seminary and Rev. Dr. 1901 1,688 “ “ 63 “ “ “ by the lamented Mr. Keeler of the Lick 
J.C. Armstrong of the City Missionary Soci- 3872 Tetal income from this distriet $14,003 servatory and at the Yerkes Observatory. 
ety. Dr. George believesinthe mostextensive 1901 “ a " “ 158,790 In private conversation he said that America 


training in schools possible, but even more About one-half of this sum is gathered by the /® 4°img some of the best work in the world 
indispensable, he thinks, is that training Woman’s Board. ai r for astronomy. The lecture was given under 
which comes from acquaintance with men, The meeting was thoroughly represéntative the auspices of the Lecture Association of the 
association with others in the public school in its character and full of enthusiasm and Ci¢ago University, and was attended by not 
and during the entire period of study. A hope. The presence and suggestions of the less than 350 university people. Sir Richard 
minister should be the best educated manin laymen were a marked feature. will speak in Davenport, Io., and in Minneap- 
the community. Dr. Armstrong believes that olis and return to the city next Wednesday, 
ministers are often over-educated, so that A Notable Lay Service after visiting Yerkes Observatory, and be 
they cannot think down to the level of their The University Congregational Church has Present ata banquet in his honor at the Uni- 
hearers. Many places, where salaries are arranged for a course of lay sermons on im- V®rsity Club. 
small and where the people care more for portant subjects, to be given at vespers on 
sympathy and guidance in their daily life successive Sunday afternoons for six months. micros drat ties 7 
than for instruction on points in theology or Last Sunday afternoon Mrs. Florence Kelly, 
criticism, prefer men who are not so far above secretary of the National Consumers’ League, 
them as many taught in the seminary usually spoke, and urged her hearers to make their 
are. Yet Dr. Armstrong thinks it unfortu- purchases for Christmas and New Year’s be- 
nate that any one, almost, with little examina- fore the stores are crowded, and early in the 
tion as to his acquirements or character, can day, so that clerks may be freed from the 
now enter our ministry. necessity of working nights. In January If these rooms are really thrown open, if in 
Mr. Ernest P. Bicknell will speak of the hotels less than four persons, unless of the 
A Rally in Behalf of the Board work done by the Chicago Bureau of Chari- same sex, are not to be permitted to dine to- 
Thursday evening President Capen and ties; in February, Prof. Grabam Taylor on &°ther in a private room, it looks as if a long 
Vice-President Hopkins met many of the cor- the awakening of Chicago to her better self; **¢P toward the reformation of the city had 
porate members of the American Board living in March, Miss Julia Lathrop on the isolation tUally been taken. The saloon keepers say 
in the Interior and a few other friends of of county and state public charities, and Mr, *®¢Y intend to obey the order, although they 
missions to confer upon’ increasing its in- D, H. Perkins on municipal art in Chicago, do not expect it to be permanent. With the 
come and securing the share which this sec- and in May, Judge Richard Tuthill on the stiffening up of the rules for civil service, and 
tion of the country ought to furnish toward duty of society with respect to delinquent * Common Council which is steadily growing 
the Twentieth Century Fund. The purpose children. These topics are all timely and ap. &tter with each succeeding election, there is 
of the meeting was concisely stated by Secre- peal to members of our congregations who 2° 7@a80n why, so far as legislation is con- 
tary Hitchcock, after which Mr. Capen made desire the improvement of social life among C@r€4, the city should not be as moral as 
the principal address. He called attention to us, The University Church is growing stead- ®2Y city in the country. The efforts of a 
the hopefulness of the situation. But the ily. The congregation is thoroughly united dozen intelligent, earnest women cannot fail 
Board is confronted with pressing duties cre- {in its pastor, Rev. F. C. Dewhurst, whose to influence public sentiment, and to influence 
ated by its vast opportunities. A million dol- preaching is so attractive that nearly all his ‘* ' favor of good laws thoroughly enforced 
lar plant, such as the Board possesses, cannot sermons are printed for distribution in the and of a municipal standard of morality with 
be run on $750,000 a year. The full million parish and among his friends. which no fault can be found. 
must be obtained. Personal work alone can Chicago, Dec. 14. FRANKLIN, 
secure it. There must be systematic instruc- The Chicago Tract Society 
tion first of all and continuously of the chil- For twelve years this society has been active 
dren. Loyalty to our Board should be in Chicago and as anauxiliary to the Ameri- If thou canst be killed by critics, be glad 
preached in all our pulpits. We have as- can Tract Society has solicited fundsfor work to die.—.J. J. Spalding. 


Private rooms in connection with saloons 
have long been a fruitful source of crime. At 
its meeting Monday evening the Common 
Council ordered these rooms closed. The 
mayor signed the order promptly, and Chief 
of Police O’ Neil says the order shall be obeyed. 
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Consulting State Editor: Rev. H. C. Meserve, Indianapolis 


Indiana’s showing, com- 
Her Place AMONE yHared with that of other 
— om states whose broadsides 
have appeared in the columns of The 
Conyregationalist, is like that of the old- 
time wooden frigate beside the up-to. date 
battleship. There are guns enough, it is 
true, but their caliber, range, rapidity of 
fire and penetration cannot compare with 
the splendid results shown by the older 
churches of the olderstates. Yet Indiana 
Congregationalism possesses interesting 
features. 


The Things That Were, Ate and 
Are to Be 


A BIT OF HISTORY 


Early Congregationalism was so unselfish 
that, almost at the cost of its own life, it min- 
istered to the life of others. Not a denomina- 
tion in the state but has profited at our ex- 
pense, especially the Presbyterian. In the 
first half of the century, while Con- 
gregational life was being conserved 
in Illinois and Ohio, the Congrega- 
tionalism of Indiana was being molded 
into the fashion of the churches of 
other sects. As if to aid in this 
movement “for the life of others,” 
Congregationalists from the East 
came here and settled down comfort- 
ably in other churches than our own. 
Over and over again this has oc- 
curred, and even among families who 
trace their Congregational heritage 
for generations. Then, too, we have 
lacked men. A Yale band would 
have done wonderful things for us. 
A Yale, Andover, Hartford or Chicago 
band could find plenty of self-sacri- 
ficing but worthy work today. 

Again, the very spirit ef Congre- 
gationalism, essentially unselfish, has 
hindered the growth of the denomi- 
nation. Congregationalism in this 
state has gone where it was needed, not 
where glory waited. It has established 
churches in communities where there was 
no church and never could be a self-sup- 
porting one, solely because it was needed 
there. It has united churches at war and 
therefore Christian only in name, and has 
made one good church out of several poor 
ones. So the work has been honorable and 
well worth doing, however unprosperous 
from a worldly point of view. 





PHYSICAL FEATURES 


Indiana has three zones of Congregational 
temperature. Unlike the terrestrial plan, 
however, it grows colder as we approach 
the south. The torrid zone of Congregation- 
alism is about Chicago. The genial breath 
of that center keeps the whole northern part 
of the state aglow. The temperate zone is 
found in and about Indianapolis. Though 
our churches are few compared with those 
of several other denominations, and for the 
most part weak, they still have an honorable 
part in the best life of the community. The 
frizid zone of Congregationalism is in the 
south part of the state, and somewhere in 
the knobs of the Ohio is the pole, or freezing 
point, of Congregational effort. 


HOME MISSIONS 


Indiana must be counted as a home mis- 
Slonary state for some years to come. Of 
‘ts sixty-two churches only sixteen are self- 
Supporting. Yet the forty-six still under the 
care of the society receive in the aggregate 


only about $5,600 or less than $125 each. Of 
course this amount is unequally distributed, 
yet every dollar does its full‘share of work. 
To offset this expenditure the churches con- 
tribute directly to the treasury of the so- 
ciety about $1,000, while another $1,000 or 
more goes for special objects. A pew or re- 
vived policy of the Home Missionary Society 
is that of entering the larger centers. Not 
a few cities of 5,000 people and over are 
without a Congregational church, though in 
nearly every case there are enough Congrega- 
tional families to warrant the planting of a 
ehurch of our faith. 

The latest movement in this direction was 
begun about a year ago, when a representa- 
tive council of Indiana and Chicago churches 
voted to organize the Central Church of South 
Bend. It has encountered difficulties, as ev- 
ery new enterprise must. It has been unable 
to secure an altogether suitable meeting place 
for temporary use; the other churches have 
not enthusiastically welcomed the new sister, 
and the little band has felt the need of the 
Pilgrim spirit. Now, however, the outlook is 
brighter. The church hopes soon to purchase 


conducted. Results promise to be most grati- 
fying. Mayflower is rejoicing over its beau- 
tiful new edifice and all who see it rejoice 
with her. It certainly is a fine building in 
one of the best uptown sections. 

Plymouth has lost its admirable duwn-town 
location, the land having been condemned by 
the government for a post office site. By the 
same act the First Presbyterian Church is 
also deprived of its home. With great cour- 
age the people of Plymouth voted to remain 
a down-town church, though the difficulties 
are many and great. In the dilemma caused 
by the sudden loss of a home, the rabbi and 
trustees of the Hebrew Temple united in a 
most gracious act. They offered to Plymouth 
the use of their magnificent house of worship, 
the finest church building in Indianapolis, 
and here for the present, at least, Plymouth is 
well housed. Union services were held here 
by the two congregations on the death of 
President McKinley and on Thanksgiving 
Day, both of which were largely attended by 
Jews and Gentiles. The rabbi, who prepared 
the program for the Thanksgiving Day serv- 
ice, placed this significant text at the head of 

the program (Mal. 3: 10), “‘ Have we 








not all one Father? Hath not one 
God created us?” 


THE OUTLOOK 


From all over the state come en- 
couraging reports. Financial pros- 
perity has much to do with the hope- 
fulness of many fields and financial 
prosperity is everywhere. It seems, 
too, a good time for the churches to 
branch out from routine work and 
seek something larger. 

In ten years at the-present rate of 
progress Indiana will join the ranks 
of the contributors to missions and 
thus justify the wisdom of the fathers 
in this state who were not permitted 
to see their hopes come to fruition. 

CHAMBERLAIN. 





Plymouth Church, Indianapolis 


a fine lot, easily accessible, and to become 
central in fact as well as in name. 


AMONG THE CHURCHES 


East Chicago is one of the churches soon to 
be self-supporting. It was organized in a 
saloon, but did not long remainthere. Finely 
situated for its work, by extensive repairs it 
has prepared itself for an increasing amount 
of it. The church has also built a parsonage 
during the year. 

Plymouth, Fort Wayne, is an admirable 
illustration of the result of missionary enter- 
prise. For some years under the care of the 
Home Missionary Society, it now has a fine edi- 
fice, a growing membership and is one of the 
strongest churches in the state. Another as- 
piring church is at Alexandria. A recently 
completed building has added much to inter- 
est inthe work. Though not the largest, it is 
one of the most influential churches in the 
community. Anderson is steadily growing 
and its enterprises are many. Yearly it has 
reduced the amount of home missionary help 
required and will soon be independent. Plym- 
outh Church, Terre Haute, has aroused much 
interest through stereopticon slides on Tis- 
sot’s Life of Jesus. 

Indianapolis churches have undergone 
many changes during the year. Covenant 
has had two pastors and has now engaged a 
third, who began work Dee. 1. People’s is 
just closing a series of revival services in 
which it was joined by the Baptist and 
Methodist churches of the vicinage. The 
meetings were largely attended and sanely 





Our Friends, the Enemy 


So I am leaving Spain with a firm con- 
viction that we have made another good 
friend by a sturdy fight. It is against all 
my Quaker principles. I still believe war 
to be the wickedest thing in the world. 
But whether it be due to our wisdom and 
good nature or to our good luck, or, as we 
all prefer to believe, to the blessing of an 
overruling Providence, all the wars of 
the United States have ended in complete 
reconciliations. They told me in France 
fifteen years after their defeat by Ger- 
many that the first word they taught 
their babies to pronounce was “‘revenge.”’ 
Perhaps Bismarck might have made an 
ally of France by demanding no indem- 
nity and annexing no territory. In fact, 
the two nations stand armed to the teetb, 
hating each other more than ever. 

The best friend we have in the world is 
the nation with which we contended seven 
years for our independence. Many of us 
still believe that we were to blame for 
the attack on a feeble nation to the south 
of us. And yet, after the conquest of the 
richest portion of its ieee trey we are 
bound to Mexico by ties which have been 
made indissoluble forever, as we all hope, 
by our moralsupport in its struggle against 
French ‘invasion. And our awful Civil’ 
War itself was the most astonishing ex- 
ample of final reconciliation. It was not 
war, but reconstruction and race preju- 
dice which left inevitable difficulties be- 
hind. We fight and fight it out, and then 
make up our quarrels and start afresh, 
better friends than ever.—Rer. Wo'cott 
Calkins, ina letter from Spain to the Boston 
Transcript. 
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Consulting 


Her Place and Characteristics 


Oklahoma is a child in the lap of Texas. 
Miriam-like stand the sister states, Kansas, 
Missouri and Arkansas. The family charac- 
teristics, complex as they may seem, are clearly 
marked. But Oklahoma belongs to a larger 
family. She is a true child of Columbia. Like 
her, she has spoiled every state in her mak- 
ing, and, as with her, expansion has been by 
leaps. ' 

Oklahoma is neither North nor South, but 
a blending of both. She is neither East nor 
West, but could have been the home of David 
Harum and the Sky Pilot. Her railroads first 
ran in parallel lines north and south, uniting 
the two with bands of steel. Later ones cross 
at right angles, bringing together the east 
and west, transforming and conforming. 


THE MAKING OF OKLAHOMA 


This child of the republic is twelve years 
old and about the size of Ohio, with a popula- 
tion of a half-million. Her area and popula- 
tion are alike products of growth. Her grow- 
ing-pains have been enormous. Each expan- 
sion has been through a well-advertised race 
—the last with 186,000 participants. Each 
time Oklahoma has been the arena, the am- 
phitheater, and has furnished a large percent- 
age of the contestants. And, what is equally 
demoralizing, it has been both the waiting 
place of the expectant and the wailing place 
of the disappointed. 

It is estimated that the opening of Aug. 6, 
directly and indirectly, added 100,000 to our 
population. Weare too near this opening to 
compareresults. The drawing method doubt- 
less eliminated the physical hazard, but has 
opened the way for wildest speculation. 
These conditions must obtain for months. 
The country is but sparsely settled and many 
claims are changing hands. The towns are 
abnormally developed and awaiting settle- 
ment. Religious work in the towns began 
with the signal gun. In the country it has 
not yet begun. 

This mere glimpse at Oklahoma indicates 
the need of missionary work and some diffi- 
culties in its prosecution. As all states have 
contributed to her material making, so all 
sects have had a hand in preparing her re- 
ligious compound. None have been found 
wanting—unless it is wanting tocome. Neck 
to neck with the home seeker and speculator 
arrived the dauntless and self-sacrificing mis- 
sionaries. Congregationalism was not behind. 
True to the spirit of the Pilgrim Fathers, who 
pressed as pioneers into the wilds of New 
England, came our forces to Oklahoma. 

They cross the prairie as of old 
The Pilgrims crossed the sea, 

To make the West, as they the East, 
The homeland of the free. 

Our Congregationalism is of the Kansas 
brand. She has not ceased to furnish us a 
fair supply. The nucleus for much of our 
work weowetoher. Missionary work there 
laid the foundation for similar effort here, 
while the extension of the work has conserved 
that already accomplished. 


SOME OF HER MAKERS 


The three men who have probably done 
most in molding Congregationalism in Okla- 
homa are Rev. J. H. Parker, Rev. J. E. Platt 
and Dr. R. B. Foster. Mr. Parker, genial, 

‘ hopeful and beloved, soon became home mis- 
sionary superintendent, which position he 
still occupies. His life work is still in prog- 
ress, and his life monument still in making. 
Rev. J. E. Platt, better known as Father 
Platt, was superintendent for the Sunday 
School and Publishing Society. He was 
called home more than two years ago. He 
came here with an experience of twenty-one 
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years as public instructor and ten years as 
superintendent of Sunday school missionary 
work in Kansas. He was faithful, tireless 
and self-sacrificing. The fragrance of his life 
—an alabaster box broken on Oklahoma—re- 
mains. Dr. Gunsaulussays: ‘ The only true 
translation of the Bible forall time is a man.” 
Father Platt’s life translated the Bible and 
commended Congregationalism. He met an 
imperative need in Oklahoma. 

Dr. R. B. Foster was called to his reward 
last March. Born at Hanover, N. H., in 1826, 
he founded Lincoln Institute for colored peo- 
ple at Jefferson City, Mo., and was principal 
of it from 1866-1872. He was ordained at Os- 
borne, Kan., where he was pastor ten years. 
He also served churches at Red Cliff, Col., 
Milford and Cheney, Kan., and Stillwater, 
Perkins and Okarche, Okl. For more than 
fifty years his life has been spent in the West, 
by choice, often preaching where few cared 
to go. He has left the stamp of his strong 
character on our work here. The biography 
of these men and the history of Oklahoma are 
nearly synonymous. 

Among church organizers who remain with 
us we may name Rev. Messrs. J. F. Roberts 
and J. S. Hawks, on the west, and Rev. Wil- 
son Lumpkin on the east. Each has left a 
cluster of churches—monuments to wise and 
faithful service. 

Among those who have cared for churches 
during trying periods, we mention Rev. and 
Mrs. L. S. Childs. Both preach and have 
served the church at Seward for six years— 
the longest pastorate in Oklahoma. They 
were among the first to take up work here 
and remain most active. Through their sacri- 
fices many churches have been tided over 
critical periods. Mrs. Childs has attracted 
national attention as a missionary worker 
and speaker. 

Rev. Messrs. L. J. Parker and C. J. Rives 
are two members of the ‘“‘old guard,” who 
have been our evangelists. Both coming to 
us from the United Brethren Church, they 
brought the zeal and devotion characteristic 
of that body. Mr. Parker has just accepted 
a call to Pittsburg, Kan. We reluctantly part 
with him even to Kansas, and hope he is only 
loaned. Mr. Rives, who has just finished a 
successful evangelistic tour, succeeds him at 
Perkins. 

Even a general view of our ministry would 
be incomplete without the name of Rev. Joel 
Harper. In the beginning he began. First 
as a member of the famous Gospel Wagon 
Band, then as pastor, and for a short time 
as superintendent of the Congregational Sun- 
day School and Publishing Society, he spent 
ten years in passing through Oklahoma, mak- 
ing Congrégationalism stronger and Okla- 
homa better for his passing. He is now 
temporarily loaned to Colorado. Rev. T. H. 
Harper, pastor of Pilgrim Church, Oklahoma 
City, is his brother and successor. Another 
brother, Rev. Richard Harper, has recently 
returned from Colorado to his old work at 
the Indian agency at Darlington. He was 
accorded a hearty welcome and the old love 
has been renewed. The Harper brothers are 
sons of Rev. Joel Harper, who was pastor 
at Wichita, Kan. 

Among ministers more recently arrived who 
are shaping our work today are a trio from 
Iowa, Rev. Messrs. O. W. Rogers and W. O. 
Rogers, father and son, and Rev. C. E. Drew. 
Another trio are from Michigan, Rev. Messrs. 
Henry Marshal, C. H. Davies and W. F. Hard- 
ing. To these we may add Rev. C. H. Bente 
of Kansas, nobly struggling with the unique 
problems at Lawton, and Rev. W. L. Upshaw, 
who has had phenomenal success at Okarche 
and Hobart. His coming was but a return. 
These men, and others like them, joining 


hands with the band of loyal workers who 
came at an earlier hour, will continue to 
shape the character of this state, which is 
yet in making. 


RECENT MOVEMENTS 


The home missionary committee is making 
an earnest effort to increase the amount raised 
by the churches for pastoral support, and 
thus decrease the missionary appropriation 
without reducing the salaries. To this end 
a committee was appointed to assist certain 
churches in introducing better system and 
making a more thorough canvass. The press- 
ing need of more money for the new country 
is urging this action. First efforts have 
yielded good results. 

Waukomis recently dedicated a new church 
building. It cost $2,200, and is one-of the 
neatest and most artistic structures in Okla- 
homa. Much credit is due to the pastor, Rey. 
J. C. Dazey. 

Two important councils were held Dee. 3, 4. 
These recognized the church at Hobart, county 
seat of the new county of Kiona, with fifty- 
two members, and the church at Anadarko, 
county seat of the new county of Caddo, with 
twenty members. Work in these cities began 
Aug. 6, the day of opening. Hobart erected 
a temporary building, in which it worships. 
Rev. W. L. Upshaw is pastor. Anadarko has 
a neat chapel, costing $1,200, nearing comple- 
tion. Rev. L. B. Parker is pastor. 

From the beginning some of our difficulties 
have been scarcity of Congregational minis- 
ters, frequent changes of pastorates, brief 
service in Oklahoma and want of constitu- 
ency. All these conditions are greatly im- 
proved. Congregationally trained men are 
coming this way, pastorates are longer, loy- 
alty and love for Okiahoma and our work are 
developing, and our constituency is gradually 
but surely growing. These conditions may 
be valuable elsewhere, but they are vital here. 

Cc. @. M. 


Kingfisher College 


After six years of battling with adverse 
conditions our denominational college at King- 
fisher has achieved notable success. Parker 
Hall, named in honor of the superintendent 
of home missions, a stone structure costing 
about $18,000, is at length completed. This 
building, for three years used in an uncon- 
pleted state, contains classrooms, library and 
an assembly-room, beautifully finished with 
corrugated steel. 

The boys’ hall, a substantial brick building 
costing $5,000, is the gift of a devoted Con- 
necticut woman. The dormitory for young 
women, eosting $7,500, also the gift of a woman 
friend, is nearing completion. These im- 
provements, together with the good record of 
the institution and the added population of' 
Oklahoma, has caused.a large accession to our 
numbers. The yearly enrollment will reach 
175. 

The college is fortunate in possessing a fine 
campus, on which grow several acres of thrifty 
young trees. With the growth of the terti- 
tory the thought of the people is turning more 
and more to the better things of mind and 
heart. Asa result more students take the 
full college course. This spring four young 
men will receive the degree of A. B. Ali are 
fine specimens of Western young manhood. 

The development of this institution has beeD 
accomplished with great economy. Previous 
to this year the current expenses have beet 
less than $3,500 annually. This year they are 
less than $4,000. But this condition cannot 
last. Already there is crying need for moré 
laborers in this vineyard. T. 
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In and Around New York 


Broadway Tabernacle Loses a Valued Layman 

Dr. Henry Clarke Houghton, a leading New 
York physician and a prominent layman of 
Broadway Tabernacle, died suddenly Dee. 1. 
His death came as a great shock to his many 
Tabernacle friends, who had supposed him to 
be in perfect health. Dr..Houghton was 
prominent in the local hospitals and medical 
colleges, being connected, in one capacity or 
another, with the Medical College, the Hos- 
pital for Women and the Ophthalmic Hospital. 
He was also president of the New York State 
and New York County Homeopathic Medical 
Societies, and the author of many medical 
books. He was born in Roxbury, Mass., 
about sixty-four years ago. 


Young People and Missions 


A conference of Sunday school and young 
people’s leaders in mission work, the first to 
be held in this country on interdenomina- 
tional lines, was held in New York for two 
days last week. On its executive committee 
were representatives from Congregational, 
Episcopal, Methodist, Presbyterian, Kaptist 
and Reformed Churches. Its character was 
anusual, for questions previously prepared 
were discussed somewhat informally, each 
topic being introduced in a short paper by an 
acknowledged authority. At the first morn- 
ing session Dr. Creegan read digests of the 
reports of a number of mission bodies, show- 
ing the methods followed in reaching and in- 
teresting the young people. Amos R. Wells, 
Luther D. Wishard and others followed in 
brief talks on the same subject. Another ses- 
sion was devoted to young people’s societies, 
J. W. Wood presiding and H. P. Beach and 
G. D. Marsh being among the speakers. Dr. 
Clark of the Christian Endeavor movement 
presided at an evening meeting. The attend- 
ants gained many ideas as to methods of in- 
teresting young people in missions, and cer- 
tainly there must be large advantage in such 
interdenominational exchange of ideas. 


Methodist Money-raising 


New York Methodists are having large suc- 
cess in the money-raising campaign they are 
conducting under the leadership of Dr. Tip- 
ple, executive secretary of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Thank Offering Commission. Church 
after church is subscribing the money to pay 
off mortgages—$72,000, $50,000, $41,000, $40,- 
000 and $20,000 being the sums raised in five 
churches in little more than a month. Be- 
sides these specific and local objects, money 
is being raised for missions and other denom- 
inational purposes, the effort being to secure 
$1,000,000 before January, 1903. Nearly $600,- 
000 of this sum is already subscribed. Some 
of their methods are novel. For instance, 
what is probably the only set of stamps ever 
issued by a religious body has just been pub- 
lished by the commission in five denomina- 
tions—one, two, five, ten and twenty-five cent. 
These are printed in bronze colors, much in 
the form of the Pan-American postage stamps, 
and are to be circulated through the Sunday 
Schools, stamps being given the children in 
exchange for such sums as they may bring 
for the fund, and small stamp albums being 
provided in which they are to be pasted. 
Each album will hold ten dollars worth of 
stamps, and it is expected that $100,000 will 
be raised by this means. Money-raising in 
the case of New York Methodists is synony- 
mous with spiritual growth, for never have 
the churches been in better spiritual condi- 
tion than since this campaign was undertaken. 


The Clerical Union 


President Hall of Union Seminary spoke at 
last week’s meeting on The Minister’s Life. 
From a wide correspondence with ministers 
he had found among them a feeling of unrest, 
many being dissatisfied with their charges. 
The feeling extended in large measure to the 
congregations, many of which are in turn 
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dissatisfied with their pastors. Among the 
causes President Hall assigns for this condi- 
tion are: weariness that comes from too long 
ministration in one pulpit; the present day 
tendency toward social and humanitarian 
movements ; and efforts for theological recon- 
struction. These have led to sharp criticism 
on the part of the people and have resulted 
in a loss, on the part of pastors, of faith in 
the supernatural. The meetings of the Cleri- 
cal Union have been unusually interesting 
and well attended this season. Last Monday 
Dr. A. F. Schauffler considered Sunday School 
Problems. OG. Sh 


The Annual Church Rally 


BY REV. GEORGE F. KENNGO?TT, LOWELL, 
MASS. 


The happiest and most inspiring service of 
the church should be its annual rally, which 
should be quite distinct from the business 
meeting for official reports, election of officers, 
etc., for ordinarily it is impossible to combine 
the transaction of serious business with the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul which 
characterize a church supper. This rally 
may occur at any convenient time. I prefer 
to call it the “‘ Church Home Day ” and fix the 
time for it at the real beginning of the church 
year, after the summer vacation. Most 
churches, however, hold it about the close of 
the calendar year. 

Personal invitations to this Church Home 
Day should be sent about two weeks in ad- 
vance to every member of the church and 
congregation by the pastor and deacons. 
They may be in the form of a neat and at- 
tractive letter, looking as much as possible 
like a wedding invitation which bids one not 
only to the marriage service, but to the sup- 
per and reception as well. Have a social 
hour from six to seven o’clock in the audito- 
rium with organ recital. The church should 
be well lighted and open for inspection 
from basement te attic, including pastor’s 
study, choirroom and class rooms, that the 
people may see their church home. Welcome 
the children and youth even if they make a 
little noise. If possible, have a room reserved 
for them, where, under wise direction, they 
may play during the reception, and then have 
all sit down together, as one great family, to 
talk over the affairs of the church. 

Have a good, but simple and inexpensive, 
supper. Let every member of the church and 
congregation, including children old enough 
to be out in the evening with their parents, 
have a seat at the tables. These should be 


- get in the most attractive and appetizing man- 


ner, with flowers for every one, plenty of 
wholesome fruit, tuneful orchestra, good 
cheer and ringing laughter. It is better to 
hire professional laughter-makers than pro- 
fessional mourners, who are usually ready to 
weep with those that laugh as well as with 
them that mourn. From faithful and regular 
attendants at Sunday school during the year 
select the best young people for waiters. 
After a leisurely meal, the pastor presid- 
ing, let there be five-minute papers and 
speeches by the presidents or secretaries of 
every organization in the church, with infor- 
mation as to what it has done, is doing and is 
todo. The after-dinner speakers may include 
the chairmen of the board of deacons, stand- 
ing committee, trustees, the superintendent 
of the Sunday school and the heads of the va- 
rious departments, the presidents of the Men’s 
League, the Maternal Association, Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, Home Missionary 
Society, King’s Daughters, representatives of 
the Y. P.S. C. E. in all its departments, of the 
Boys’ Club and the Girls’ Club, and every or- 
ganization and committee of the church. 
This is the time and the place to let the 
church know what its members are doing in 
an organized way. The speeches must be 
brief, informing, enlightening, and, therefore, 
inspiring. There must be wit and wisdom, 
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light and life. The pastor should make am. 
ple preparation for this important service of 
the church year, in prayer, praise and medi- 
tation, and come to the service strong in body, 
clear and alert in mind, pure and devout in 
spirit. Have singing, not alone by the paid 
quartet, but by some of the young people and 
children, and have some of the old, yet ever 
new, songs of the church sung by the whole 
family. Call in some brother clergyman to 
congratulate the church on what it has done, 
and pitch the key for a new song for the year’s 
work. And make the whole evening as much 
as possible like a college alumni banquet, in 
its cheer and good fellowship, filled with the 
spirit of Him who, so far as we know, never 
refused an invitation to a social gathering. 

Whenever possible it will be well to call the 
entireroll. Thelargest churches will not have 
time to call every individual name. In the 
letter which has been sent out inviting the 
people to thechurch home day, let the pastor 
include a card with place for name, address, 
and two lines for a response. Each person 
attending will bring his card, as he would to 
a church wedding, and without spending the 
time in ealling the roll of six or seven hun- 
dred names the pastor has the record of attend- 
ance, the correct address, and may read some 
of the most helpful words of testimony. Where 
this is not possible for lack of time at any one 
meeting, whenever the church celebrates the 
Lord’s Supper the Sunday evening prayer 
meeting may be used with great profit as an 
anniversary service for those who have united 
with the church at the corresponding com- 
munion in former years. 

The suggestions herein made have been 
tried for several years in succession, with the 
result that the Church Home Day is indeed a 
happy occasion, with ever increasing attend- 
ance. 


Forefathers’ Night in Salem 


A large and representative company gath- 
ered Monday evening for the annual remem- 
brance of the Pilgrim and Puritan by the 
Essex Congregational Club. The speakers 
were happily introduced by President Albree 
and most cordially received. 

Dr. S. L. Loomis of Boston referred to the 
spirit of gratitude in which the country ob- 
served Thanksgiving Day and of progress in 
the higher life of the nation. Over against 
this self-congratulation he noted eminent 
signs of lessening interest in our own church 
life, in varied organizations for Christian 
work, the few students preparing for the min- 
istry, the breach between the working reople 
and the churches. In contrast with this ap- 
parent spiritual languor a picture was drawn 
of the heroic and sacrificing lives of the Pil- 
grims. They had difficulties for the head and 
the heart, and their ideals were of the most 
rugged kind. We may not revert to the old 
creeds, but may well seek to realize the fact 
behind the doctrine. We can match every 
opportunity of the forefathers in building the 
kingdom. Their principles are to be applied 
to our problems with their earnestness. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott dealt with the political 
principles of the Pilgrim and Puritan. After 
tracing the growth of civil institutions under 
the development of French and Anglo-Saxon 
ideas of democracy, he avowed his own belief 
in theocracy, a government by God through 
the people. As against the teaching of Ros- 
seau he advocated his well-known views in 
the working out of the Negro problem and our 
responsibilities in the Philippines. He ex- 
pressed his profound sympathy with the best 
life of the South in its effort to treat the situa- 
tion there justly and discriminately. In rela- 
tion to colonial questions, self-government is 
to be understood, not as the beginning, but the 
end of government. 








Eighteen hundred British students engaged 
last year in systematic Bible study, meet- 
ing weekly in little circles. 
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Across the South Boston Bridge 


A large company assembled at Phillips 
Chapel, Dec. 12, to express their appreciation 
of Miss Helen M. Clark, who for twenty-five 
years has labored in connection with the 
chapel with notable self-sacrifice and effi- 
ciency. Miss Clark is a woman of rare in- 
tellectual gifts, whose peculiar talent is her 
ability to attract and minister to the utterly 
broken and friendless. Her spiritual life, 
her mental capacity and fervent consecration 
express themselves in a power of prayer 
which has always been a source of great in- 
spiration to those under her influence. These 
qualities have endeared her in no ordinary 
degree to her sister missionaries and to the 
people to whom she has ministered, and the 
desire to do her honor was universal. Rey. 
P. H. Epler, assistant pastor of Phillips 
Church, presided. Addresses were made by 
Rev. D. W. Waldron, who from the beginning 
has been interested in the chapel; by Rev. 
William Gallagher, who for many years had 
charge of this work; by Mr. William Shaw, 
representing Dr. F. E. Clark, a former pastor 
of the church; by Rev. Messrs. E. N. Hardy 
and G. H. Flint, former superintendents of 
this field; by Miss Mary Baxter, a missionary 
associated for thirteen years with Miss Clark 
in the work in South Boston; and by Mr. 
C. J. Lincoln, who for the past few years has 
aided the mission financially. At the close 
the pastor of Phillips Church, Rev. C. A: 
Dinsmore, after speaking of Miss Clark’s 
self-sacrificing work and distinguished suc- 
cess, presented her with $150in gold from Mr. 
Waldron and her colleagues in the City Mis- 
sionary Society and from her friends in Phil- 
lips Church and Chapel. 

Phillips Church is eontinuing its policy 
of working along educational lines. The 
lecture course of the previous winter havy- 
ing proved successful, a similar course has 
been provided for this season. Gen. Curtis 
Guild, Jr., has spoken on Volunteers and Reg- 
ulars, Mr. T. Wentworth Higginson is to speak 
on John Brown, Rev. Peter McQueen on 
Russia, Miss Maria Baldwin upon Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, J. W. Fairbank will illus- 
trate the Land of the Nightless Day, and 
Louis B. Allyn will give a practical demon- 
stration of Wireless Telegraphy. Course tick- 
ets are fifty cents. 

A good citizenship class, numbering about 
100, has been organized in connection with the 
Sunday school. The meetings are held every 
two weeks in the auditorium at the close 
of the morning service, and the class is ad- 
dressed by some outsider upon subjects re- 
lating to good citizenship. The speakers who 
have favored the club this year are Mrs. 
Esther Boland, well known for her efficient 
service for the public schools; Prof. Dallas 
L. Sharp, author of Wild Life Near Home, 
who spoke on the Open Mind; and Mr. E. W. 
Goodhue of the South End House, who gave 
an interesting talk on the Child in the Home. 
The formation of an orchestra has proved 
helpful in enlivening the singing at the open- 
ing of Sunday school. 

Among the fruits of the work of Phillips 
Church are the many young men sent into 
the gospel ministry. Most recent of these is 
Rev. Charles L. Storrs, Jr.. who on Dee. 10 
was ordained to the ministry and installed 
pastor over the church in Hillsboro Bridge, 
N.H. Mr. Storrs is a grandson of Rev. Dr. 
Storrs, who preached for many years in 
Winchendon, Mass., and is of the same fam- 
ily that gave to Congregationalism her prince 
of orators. Mr. Storrs is a graduate of Am- 
herst College and of Yale Divinity School, 
and is a young man of winning personality, 
genuine piety and of marked ability as a 
preacher. He chose the field to which he has 
gone, in preference to others offered him, be- 
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In Various Fields 


cause of the large opportunities offered in a 
manufacturing town not overchurched. He 
is followed to his new field by the cordial 
affection of his host of friends in this penin- 
sula. A. 


Dr. Bushnell Installed in Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Albert Bushnell, born in Vermont of Pil- 
grim stock, was the youngest of eight chil- 
dren. His father, a sturdy farmer, insisted 
upon right and duty in Puritan fashion and 
developed a conscience in the boy that has 
grown stronger with the man. When the lad 
was fifteen his father died, and the boy, work- 
ing on the farm in summer and attending 
school in winter, prepared himself for college 
and, to a large degree, supported himself 
through his college course. 

Graduating at Williams in 1868, he expected 
to devote himself to business, but, his con- 
victions leading to the ministry, he entered 
Union Seminary, graduating in 1873. A two- 
years’ pastorate of Leavitt Street Church, 





Chicago, followed, during which more than 
150 members were received. Then came a 
winter in the lecture field, followed by two 
pastorates of a decade each, in Geneseo, IIl., 
and St. Joseph, Mo. At the latter point a 
new and handsome church edifice was erected, 
the membership more than doubled, and the 
organization advanced to a commanding place 
in Christian activities. 

After a year in the work of the Anti-Saloon 
League in New York State, in June, 1900, he 
accepted the call of Clyde Church, Kansas 
City. More than a year of conspicuously suc- 
cessful service here has led to his installation 
by council Dec. 3. Rev. David Baines-Griffith 
was moderator and Dr. A. K. Wray preached 
the sermon. 

Dr. Bushnell is a man of large executive 
ability and a good preacher, thoroughly in 
earnest and of evangelistic temper. In the- 
ology he is naturally conservative, but the 
books on his desk and his utterance indicate 
that he studies the latest thought and wel- 
comes truth from every source. His presence 
in Kansas City has meant much to Clyde 
Church and Congregationalism, and his wel- 
come has been correspondingly hearty. 

J. P. O’'B. 


The Newton Circuit 


The Newton Congregational Club, organ- 
ized in 1886, has been gradually declining for 
several years. At the November meeting the 
question of continued existence was discussed, 
and it was voted to meet again in February. 
with one of the churches, and to invite all 
Congregationalists in the city, without regard 
to former membership, charging fifty cents a 
plate for dinner. A suburban club cannot 
compete with the Boston club, and there is 
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no demand for five or six meetings a year, 
But there is a general feeling that the club 
should continue to be the means of bringing 
Newton Congregationalists together once or 
twice a year, perhaps for Forefathers’ Day 
celebration and again in the spring, and it 
may be continued on that basis. Those who 
heard the inspiring talk on Dante, by Rev. (. 
A. Dinsmore, at the November meeting, felt 
reluctant to approve of any motion to dis- 
continue a club that is the purveyor of such 
an intellectual and spiritual treat. 

Eliot Church is enjoying the vesper service 
at 4.30 Pp. M., recently inaugurated in place of 
an evening service. The attendance is twice 
as large as formerly in the evening. The 
service is devotional, restful and spiritually 
helpful. The admirable choir, a quartet and 
large chorus under the leadership of Mr. 
Truette, make the music a delight. The con- 
gregation have large share in the responsive 
reading and chanting. For the present Eliot 
seems to have solved the second service prob- 
lem. 

First Church is also emphasizing the second 
service, which is held in the evening. Once 
a month there is an oratorio service, when 
the music is all taken from one of the great 
oratorios, and the sermon deals with the char- 
acter of the hero. The Elijah was used last 
month, and The Messiah furnished the basis 
of the service Dec. 15. The quartet is re- 
enforced in the evening by well-known sing- 
ers from Boston, and the attendance and in- 
terest have increased. 

A recent pleasant feature of the social life 
of this church was a reception to school teach- 
ers and parents, with an address by Dr. W. B. 
Forbush, the well-known specialist in work 
for boys, on the Relations of the Father and 
the Boy. 

The use of printer’s ink is appreciated by 
our churches. All print weekly calendars. 
The Auburndale church publishes an attract- 
ive little weekly, The Greeting, full of church 
news and notes. Newtonville has a unique 
weekly called The Christian Messenger, pub- 
lished by the ministers of the Methodist, 
Swedenborgian, Congregational, Universalist 
and Episcopal churehes and furnishing items 
concerning all the Protestant churches of the 
vicinage. It stands thus for the spirit of un- 
ion and co-operation in matters of religion 
and daily life. Its success during its first 
year has demonstrated the feasibility of such 
an enterprise, and it starts its second volume, 
under the editorship of the Episcopal rector, 
with every prospect of continued prosperity 
and usefulness. 

The Young People’s Society of Central 
Church, Newtonville, has been reorganized 
under the old name, the Home Society of 
Christian Endeavor. The pledge is as fol- 
lows: “I will try to follow Jesus Christ 
in the aim and spirit of his life, and will 
undertake personal service for him.’ The 
present membership is twenty-eight. This 
church has secured the service of Mr. H. A. 
Lincoln of Andover Seminary, who will work 
especially in connection with the Sunday 
school and the Young People’s Society. 

E, M. N. 


Fitchburg and Vicinity 


The meeting of Middlesex Union Confer- 
ence at Pepperell rejoiced those who believe 
in the fellowship of the churches by its re- 
markable attendance. Between 300 and 400 
out-of-town guests gathered at the dinner 
tables in the town hall, while the church was 
filled with an attentive congregation. This 
reawakening of the spirit of fellowship will 
be well conserved by the holding of the spring 
session of the conference with one of our 
foreign-speaking churehes, the Swedish of 
Fitchburg. 
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The Congregational Club, under the leader- Boston, MAss., Charlestown, First.—The new pas- MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Open Door.—The pastor, 


ship of Principal Thompson of the State 
Normal School, has had a meeting of a some- 
what unusual character. Pastors of the local 
Methodist and Universalist churches spoke 
freely on what can be done to make Christian 
unity more effective. Many were surprised 
at the degree of united action in many parts 
of the Protestant world, as reported after in- 
vestigation by the outlook committee, while 
many were turned to serious thought and 
self-examination by statements as to the 
way our own attitude toward other Christian 
bodies has sometimes appeared to them. The 
December meeting of the club will carry out 
the idea of this meeting by a session at the 
Calvinistic Church, in which the Wachusett 
Baptist Union, a similar organization, will 
unite. Dr. A. H. Bradford of Montclair will 
represent the Congregationalists, and Presi- 
dent Wood of Newton Seminary the Baptists. 

Fitchburg has given two full weeks of dis- 
tinctively religious effort in behalf of tem- 
perance. Daily union services under Evan- 
gelist Spear were held at the First Baptist 
Church and City Hall. The two Sunday 
evening audiences were only limited by the 
capacity of the hall, but the week night serv- 
ices were rather thinly attended, the churches 
apparently being not ready to put large 
strength or time into the work. Pledge cards, 
admirable in spirit and reasonable in require- 
ments, were signed by some in immediate 
need of their help, but especially by young 
people. 

The installation of Rev. George M. Howe 
at Groton brought together a large council. 
Although the papers in the case and especially 
the written statement of the candidate were 
voted “eminently satisfactory” after delib- 
erate consideration, it was felt by a large 
majority that the custom of allowing the 
council to formally question the candidate 
ought to be maintained. As a result, the 
council was only more deeply impressed with 
the thorough scholarship and ripe Christian 
experience of the candidate. The Groton 
church has made important improvements in 
the parsonage and otherwise expressed ap- 
preciation of its new pastor. 

At Townsend Rev. B. A. Willmott is giving 
the fruits of a studious and thoughtful minis- 
try in series of evening addresses on such 
themes as The Nature of Penalty, The Divine 
Forgiveness, What Is Conversion. These 
topics are printed on special cards in advance 
and distributed as an invitation to the service. 

At Rollstone Church, Fitchburg, the effi- 
cient circle of King’s Daughters, in addition 
to their usual benevolent and religious work, 
has assumed a considerable responsibility for 
the payment of the church indebtedness. To 
meet this obligation they have given a unique 
entertainment, which filled the church to the 
doors. At the Calvinistic Church the annual 
meeting was placed early in December, to 
facilitate a prompt return to the Year-Book 
and to allow the church time to present the 
benevolent work for the coming year before 
the year has opened. Forty members have 
been welcomed to fellowship during the year, 
which is within one of the same number as 
the year before. WATCHMAN. 


Church Happenings 


ATLANTIC, MASS., Memorial, through the efforts 
of the pastor, Rev. J. H. Whitaker, has lifted a 
mortgage which has burdened the church for eight- 
een years. Though without rich men, all but 
$100 was raised on the ground. 

BALLARDVALE, MASs., has renovated its vestry 
and installed a Hook and Hastings pipe organ. 

Boston, Mass., Eliot.—A Men’s League has 
been started, to include all men in the parish 
eighteen years old and upward who care to 
join. At the last meeting Rev. George L. MeNutt 
was the speaker. As a part of the work of the 
Men’s League a Boy’s Club is being started. Sun- 
day afternoon vesper services have been resumed, 
to continue three or four months. A new order of 
worship has been drawn up, intended to set forth 
by readings and responses the approach of the 
soul to God. Rey. W. C. Rhoades is pastor. 


tor, Rev. Peter McQueen, is giving a series of 
evening sermons, enriched with stereopticon views 
of his extensive travels. 

BRISTOL, CT., has chosen Dr. Charles C. Tracy, 
president of Auatolia College at Marsovan, 
Turkey, as its representative in the foreign field. 

BROCKTON, MAS8S., Sowii.—The men’s meeting, 
on a recent Sunday afternoon, was addressed by 
Hon. W. M. Chandler of the New York bar on 
The Trial of Jesus from a Lawyer’s Standpoint. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS., First held, Dec. 1, a memorial 
service to the late Prof. J. H. Thayer of Harvard. 
Dr. McKenzie paid him an eloquent tribute and 
his favorite songs were sung. 

GOSHEN, MAss., recently held four days of suc- 
cessful special meetings, with the aid of H. M. 
Secretary Coit and neighboring ministers. The 
last day was given to fellowship meetings. 

GRANBY, Mass., has had a gift of $100. The 
Y. P. 8.C. E., one of the oldest societies, celebrates 
its twentieth anniversary Dec. 26. 

GREENVILLE, Me., Union held a fair, Dec. 3. 
Tables were arranged displaying what the Church 
has done in missions, in art, in literature, in soci- 
ology, in journalism. The exhibit from the Sand- 
wich Islands, Australia and Alaska was especially 
interesting. The A. M. A. furnished some photo- 
graphs. 

HAMILTON, Mass.—Rev. J. G. Nichols devotes his 
December sermons to The Preparation for the 
Coming of Jesus and His Coming, so leading up to 
Christmas as to enhance its effectiveness. The 
Monday Club, devoted to the study of current 
events and of literature, has begun its seventh 
season. The Ladies’ Aid Society has recently 
repainted the parsonage, vestry and church vesti- 
bule, carpeting the last named. 

HUBBARDSTON, Mass.—The church receives 
$1,000 by the will of the late Mrs. Antoinette 
Morrill of Concord, N. H., who died recently in 
Washington, D. C. 


Rev. E. E. Day, has arranged for a series of Sun- 
day evening addresses on Some Latter-Day 
Saints. The first will be by the president of the 
W.C. T. U., on Frances Willard. 

NEw BRITAIN, Ot., has organized a federation of 
the various churches. Eight were represented at 
the organization. 

PEORIA, ILL., First.—The Men’s Club, numbering 
276 members, has held its first anniversary. 
It has increased the attendance at the evening 
service from 160 to 600. 

PLANTSVILLE, CT.—Through the generosity of a 
member, the recent repairs have made the edi- 
fice one of the best equipped in the tewnship. 
Rev. C. B. F. Pease is pastor. 

ST. PAUL, MINN., St. Anthony Park has recently 
burned its mortgage, representative young people - 
assisting in the ceremony. The handsome edifice 
has been built and entirely paid for without ask- 
ing outside-aid. The salary of Rev. E. 8. Pressey 
has been increased $300. 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., in the last nine months, has 
received fifty members ; has moved and repaired 
its edifice and built a modern parsonage. The 
church has been incorporated so as to hold its 
valuable property and a large corner lot is re- 
served for a new edifice. It is said that 6,000 
tourists come here annually, and many remain as 
residents. 

SEATTLE, WN., Plymouth completed, Dec. 1, the 
pledge of $30,000 to wipe out its church debt. 
The amount is payable July 1,1902. Dr. W. H. 
G. Temple is pastor. “ 

SouTH WEYMOUTH, MASs., Union issues an at- 
tractive booklet of announcements for the winter, 
including vesper services, half-hour talks on Sun- 
day afternoons by outside speakers on educa- 
tional and industrial subjects, socials, and a 
course of high grade entertainments. 

WEST PITTSTON, PA., on Thanksgiving evening, 
burned its mortgage of $3,100, of which $500 had 
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Makes Clean Bread 


With Royal Baking 


Powder there is no 


mixing with the hands, no sweat of the 


brow. 


Perfect cleanliness, greatest facility, 


sweet, clean, healthful food. 


The * Royal Baker any Pastry 
Cook "'—containing over 800 
most practical and valuable 
coaking receipts—free to every 

tron. Send _ postal card 
with your full address. 


Alum is used in some baking powders and 
in most of the so-called phosphate pow- 
ders, because it is cheap, and makes a 
cheaper powder But alum isa corrosive 

ison which, taken in food, acts injur- 
iously upon the stomach, liver and kidneys, 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO , 100 WILLIAM 6T , NEW YORK. 
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burdened the church since its erection in 1883. 
Since the coming of Rev. E. G. Heal in May, 1900, 
the membership has grown from 58 to 145. 


Record of the Week 


Calls 


CHATFIELD, GEO. A., Lyons, Col., to Whitewater. 
Accepts. 

——s GEO. W., Amesbury, Mass., to Jamaica, 

t. 

COWAN, JOHN W., Newton, Io., to Crete, Neb. 
Accepts. 

CRAWFORD, OTI8 D., Nevinville, lo., to Orient and 
Gem Point, where he has been supplying. 

FISHER, CHARLES F., Granby, Ct., to Deep River, 
for one year. Accepts, beginning Feb. 1. 

GRANGER, CHAS. E., Third Ch., Waterbury, Ct., to 
Central Presb. Ch., Newark, N. J. Accepts. 

HEBERLEIN, FRANK W., recently supplying at 
Princeton, Wis., to Dartford. 

HOWLAND, ELIZABETH T., Nelson, 0., not called 
to Chillicothe, but will remain another year at 
Nelson. 

INGERSOLL, EDWARD P., Immanuel Ch., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to secretaryship in the American Bible 
Society. Accepts. 

KNIGHT, Wo. A., Central Ch., Fall River, Mass., to 
Berkeley Temple, Boston. Accepts. 

LINCOLN, GEO. E., Trenton, Neb., to Hersey, Mich. 
Accepts. 

LODER, ACHILLES L., recently of Hyde Park, 
Mass., to Thetford and N. Thetford, Vt. 

McCHIkR, CHAS. (Presb.), Brimfield, Ill., to Presb. 
Ch., El Paso. Accepts. 

MCNEEL, ALBERT W.., Buffalo Center, Io., to “ the 
Union Society” of Arion, composed of the Bap- 
tist, Methodist and Christian chs. Accepts. 

SARGENT, CLARENCE §., St. Mary’s Ave. Ch., 
Omaha, Neb., to Plymouth Ch., Wichita, Kan. 

STEINER, DENNIS R., Fostoria, O., accepts call to 
Ruggles. 

TORBETT, HENRY L., Boston University, to Linden 
Ch., Malden, Mass. 

TURNER, JOSEPH W., Germantown, Pa., to Tall- 
man, N.Y. Accepts, and is at work. 

WELLS, CLAYTON B, Pilgrim Ch., Denver, Col., to 
Eureka, Kan. Accepts. 

WHITE, JAMES W., Menomonie, Wis., to Sheboy- 
gan. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


Boss, RocEr C., o. Garfield, Kan., Nov. 26. Ser- 
mon, Rev. R. J. Mathews; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. W. L. Sutherland, W. R. Smith, F. P. 
Strong and W. S. Hills. 

BURROWS, FRED’K W., rec. p. First Ch., Braintree, 
Mass. Sermon, Dr. H. P. Dewey; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. C. F. H. Crathern, A. W. Archibald 
and W. 8. Gallagher. 

BUSHNELL, ALBERT, i. Clyde Ch., Kansas City, 
Mo., Dec. 3. Sermon, Rev. A. K. Wray; other 
parts, Drs. Henry Hopkins, Richard Cordley and 
Rev. Frank Fox. 

LOCKWOOD, GEO. R., Yale Sem., o. Castine, Me., 
Dec. 5. Sermon, Rev. G. 8. Mills; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. H. W. Conley and H. L. Packard. 

MERLINO, GUISEPPE, o. Windsor Locks,Ct. Parts, 
Rev. Messrs. F. P. Reinhold, Richard Wright, 
D. W. Goodale and J. S. Ives. Mr. Merlino has 
charge of the Italian work in Windsor Locks and 
Hartford, with residence at Windsor Locks. 

OLSON, ANTON, o. Swedish Ch., Upsala, Minn., 
Dee. 3. Sermon, Rev. K. J. Bloom; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. 8S. V: 8S. Fisher, A. P. Nelson and 
A. P. Engstrom. 

PFEIFFER, HARRY N., o. Howells, N. Y. Sermon, 
Rey. E. F. Neilson; other parts, Rev. L. L. 
Taylor and Dr. W. A. Robinson. 

RALPH, PHI.IP H., o. Antigo, Wis., Dec. 4. Ser- 
mon, Dr. G. R. Leavitt; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
A. G. Wilson, F. N. Dexter, J. Lloyd Smith, Geo. 
Jones, C. W. Pinckney and Dr. H. W. Carter. 

SToRRS, CHAS. L., Jr., Yale Sem., o. and i. Hills- 
boro Bridge, N. H., Dec. 10. Sermon, Rev. C. A. 
Dinsmore ; other parts, Rev. Messrs. P. H. Epler, 
8S. H. Lee, Jobn Reid, G. H. Reed (Concord), 
F. W. Burrows and O. M. Lord. 

WILLIAMS, JAS., i. Slatington, Pa., Welsh Ch., Nov. 
28. Parts, Rev. Messrs. Peter Roberts and David 


Jones. 
Resignations 


CLARK, EDWARD L., Central Ch., Boston, Mass. 
DATSON, WM. J., Merrill, Mich., and removes to 
West Bay City. 








For Nervous Exhaustion 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. A. L. TURNER, Bloomsburg Sanitarium, 
Philadelphia, Pa., says: “As an adjunct to the re- 
cuperative powers of the nervous system, I know 
of nothing equal to it.” 








HANSCOM, FRED L., Garner, Io. 

KELLOGG, GEO. N., Morrisville, Vt., to take effect 
May 1, 1902. 

LOEHLIN, HENRY E., N. Hyde Park, Vt. 

RILEY, WM. W., Wayland and Bradley, Mich. 

SMITH, JOHN H. B., Morley Ch., Duluth, Minn. 

Watt, Wa. J., Richmond, Vt. 

WILLIAMS, JOHN C., Linden Ch., Malden, Mass. 

License Revoked 

The license to preach the gospel granted to Mr. 

GEORGE W. LOCKE by the Manhattan Association 


of New York in April, 1901, was revoked Dec. 9, 
1901, 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BosTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 23, 
0.30 A.M. Subject, Wood Carving as an Avocation 
tide ee Dr. E. L. Clark. 

PROVID: R. MINISTERS’ MEETING, Dec. 23. 
Subject. Bustmell’s Theology; speaker, Rev. L. R. 
oe 

w YORK CLERICAL UNION, bn 2 md Room, United 
NGharities Building, Dec. 23. Subject, The Relation 
and the Respons lity tty the Charen to the Stage; 
speaker, Rev. W. E. Ben 

MINNEAPOLIS seiner 7 ae Plymouth Ch., Dec. 
3.10.30 a.M. Subject, Christ the SupremesObject of 
Affection; speaker, Rev. E. w. Shurtleff. 
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Difficult Digestion 


That is dyspepsia. 

It makes life miserable. 

Its sufferers eat not wonnmee thay want to, 
—but simply because they mu 

They know they are faritable and fretful ; 
but they cannot be otherwise. 

They complain of a bad taste in the mouth, 
a tenderness at the pit of the stomach, an un- 
easy feeling of pesy fullness, headache, heart- 
burn and what not. 

The effectual remedy, proved by permanent 
cures of thousands of severe cases, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Hoop’s PILLs are the best cathartic. 
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[BORDEN ’S wine? 
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& BRAND “ere. 
CONDENSED MILK* 


Borden's Condensed Milk Co.,— New York. J 
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BABIES” 




















American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


Published August 26, 1901, with carefully selected references and 
Topical Headings, prepared by the American Revision Committee, 
whose attestation appears on the back of the title page. 

“The standard translation of the Bible for the English-speaking 
world.”—Sunday School Times. 

“It is by far the most exact . 
should be much sought for, and ought to be in the hands of every student 
of the Bible.”—The Independent. 

“The most important volume that American Scholarship has ever 
produced.”—Church Economist. 

Long Primer type, all styles of binding. Prices from $1.50 to $9.00. 
For sale by ail booksellers or send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York 


. and being the standard, this edition 











2 PIECES: $19.00 





The Toilet Table for which you formerly paid us 
$35, and which we have reduced successively until now 
we offer it at less than half its original price, or only 
$17; with toilet chair added, $19. 

The wood is a hard, tough-grained Birch, which 
takes a final finish of great beauty. The top is just 
high enough to permit the easy drawing in of the 
chair. There are two toilet drawers in the raised 
upper section. They are hung on the Clapp patent to 
run smoothly. The mirror is an extra good plate and 
adjustable at any angle. 

The chair is made to match the table, and we 
urge purchasers to take both articles together for 
perfect harmony of effect. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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HURCH 
ARPETS prices. 65 





FACTURERS 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY & SONS Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


WASMINCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 





BOSTON. 
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For Endeavovrers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Dec. 29-Jan. 4, 1902. Numbering Our 
Days. Ps. 90. 

Did you ever on a Saturday night or a Sun- 
day morning look back over the vanished 
week with a view to determining the worth 
of each day to you? Supposing that you try 
sometime to mark them on the scale of 100. If 
you mark one seventy-five and the other ninety, 
on what ground would you make the differ- 
ence? Perhaps some great and unusual plea- 
sure is associated with Monday or Wednes- 
day ; perb2ys on Friday you passed an excel- 
lent examination in one of your studies; per- 
haps Sunday brought you a new sense of the 
goodness of God and the love of Christ; per- 
haps on Thursday you recall going out of your 
way to help some one else. At all events, our 
fleeting days will lend themselves to such 
marking, and if we are true disciples of Jesus 
we shall find ourselves more and more prone 
to rank high on the scale those days when we 
have been conscious of some growth of char- 
acter, some real usefulness in the would. It 
would be a shame to mark a day 100 simply 
because from sunrise to sunset our own cup 
of happiness had been full and we had no 
regard as to whether those about us might or 
might not be weary or sad. 





In some such way we number our years. 
Mr. Joseph Cook not long before his death 
characterized human decades in this striking 
fashion: ‘* Man’s life means tender teens, 
teachable twenties, tireless thirties, fiery for- 
ties, forcible fifties, serious sixties, sacred 
seventies, aching eighties.” Of course no 
one adjective can sum up all the characteriza- 
tions of ten years, but they suggest to us that 
our lives do move on from period to period, 
and that each decade may witness some addi- 
tion to our working equipment, some tighter 
grasp of the problems set us to solve, a larger 
influence in behalf of things true and beauti- 
ful and of good report. In other words, our 
constant prayer must be that of Moses: ‘‘So 
teach us to number our days that we may get 
us an heart of wisdom.” 





Notice the change in the new version which 
brings the meaning of the passage close home. 








MISCHIEF MAKER 
A Surprise in Brooklyn 


_ An adult’s food that can save a baby proves 
itself to be nourishing and easily digested 
and good for big and little folks. A Brook- 
lyn man says; ‘* When baby was about eleven 
months old he began to grow thin and pale. 
This was, at first, attributed to the heat and 
the fact that his teeth were coming, but, in 
reality, the r little thing was starving, his 
—s milk not being sufficient nourish- 
ment. 

One day, after he had cried bitterly for 
an hour, I suggested that my wife try him 
on Grape-Nuts. She soaked two teaspoonfuls 
in a saucer with a little sugar and warm 
milk. This baby ate so ravenously that she 
fixed a second, which he likewise finished. 
It was not many days before he forgot all 
about being nursed, and has since lived al- 
most exclusively on Grape-Nuts. Today the 
boy is strong and robust, and as cute a mis- 
chjef-maker as a thirteen months old baby 
is expected to be. 

We have put before him other foods, but 
he will have none of them, evidently prefer- 
ring to stick to that which did him so much 
good in his time of need—his old friend 
Grape-Nuts. 

Use this letter any way you wish, for my 
wife and I can never praise Grape-Nuts 
enough after the brightness it has brought 
to our household. These statements can be 
verified by any one who wishes to make a 
visit to our home.” F. F. McElroy, 256 So. 
3rd St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Grape-Nuts is not made for a baby food, 
but oy ag ge with thousands of babies 
shows it to be among the best, if not entirely 
the best in use, Being a scientific prepara- 
tion of Nature’s —, it is equally effective 
as a body and brain builder for grown-ups. 
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We are not exhorted to apply our hearts unto 
wisdom, as if that were some outside object 
to which we might bring our lives near once 
in a while, but we are really to get out of life 
a heart of wisdom. That precious boon 
which outweighs all God’s gifts to us, which 
includes in itself peace and hope and power, 
is to be our aim and may become our posses- 
sion. 


Is there another psalm among the 150 which 
is more thoroughly steeped in the thought of 
the encompassing and enduring God? As we 
read it, the only glory that can rest upon these 
human years arises from the fact that we frail 
and transient creatures of the dust may rest 
in the mighty embrace of the Eternal, may 
link our weakness with his strength, our 
short-sightedness with his foreknowledge, our 
fleeting threescore years and ten with that 
life which knows no beginning and no end. 
Only as we realize that God is the background 
of our existence does it seem worth while 
even to breathe, and over against that back- 
ground how puerile seem our petty rivalries, 
our selfish ambitions, our absorption in ma- 
terial things. 





If we were all the time numbering our days, 
we should grow morbid and inert. But once 
a year surely is not too often to take a spirit- 
ual inventory. It seems only a few weeks 
since we were celebrating our entrance upon 
the twentieth century, looking forward with 
ardent expectations to what it might yield, 
A fraction of it has gone for all of us, for 
some a very large fraction of the years that 
remain. But if during the last twelve months 
we have gained a firmer hold on God, a more 
patient and tender love for our fellowmen, a 
new sense of the inexhaustible greatness of 
Jesus Christ, then all through the year, per- 
haps insensibly to ourselves, but really, we 
have been acquiring a heart of wisdom. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Dec. 22-28. How Would Jesus Keep 
Christmas? Isa. 54: 7-14; Matt. 5: 38-48; 
26: 6-13. 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 993.) 





Speeding Its Spirit 
The Christmas View Point 


First of all the Christmas spirit is one of good 
cheer. That has ever characterized this paper. It 
is optimistic. Croaking and Christmas are in an- 
tipodes, and the fornter has no voice in these 
columns. 

Christmas exalts childhood. And the child has 
always been set in the midst of the life of The Con- 
gregationalist. Its editorials have furthered educa- 
tion from the earliest grade to the university. They 
have dealt with Sunday school problems; the 
weekly lesson and the young people’s topic have 
been exploited. A department for both the child 
and his mother have been valued portions of every 
issue. 

Above all else the day has been an annunciator 
of Christ’s advent. We need not emphasize the 
truth, verified in eighty-five years, that this journal 
has maintained itself as a religious newspaper. 
Bethlehem’s Babe grown to manhood has been its 
guiding star. The activities of his church are its 
chiefinterest. It has rejoiced to chronicle the re- 
curring songs of Christmas caroled among many 
peoples and in an increasing volume. His kingdom 
has been made its topic and his subjects its greatest 
concern. 

Every additional influence given to such an 
agency speeds the Christmas spirit. 

The stimulus of a religious newspaper serves the 
individual life. Such a journal adds greatly to 
home comforts and happiness. To winter’s store 
of enjoyment it offers fireside companionships. 
The contribution made by every man and woman 
to the life and cheer of the world is heightened by 
its reading. 

What others have known through such reading 
others still may know. 

Yours. The Congregationalist, 
Warren P, Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 
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Earning 
Money 


Any one — man, woman, 
boy, girl—can do it and 
no experience is necessary. 

Tue Lapres’ Home 
Journat and Tue Satur- 
pay Eveninc Post have 
made it sure. All you 
need is faith in yourself. 
If you think you’re going 
to amount to something, 


write to 
The Curtis 
Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 


and get your start now. 

















Don’t tie the top of your 
jelly and preserve jars in 
heold fashioned way. Seal 
them by the new, quick, 
absolutely sure way—by 
@ thin coating of Pure 
an Refined Pa ne. Has 
no taste or odor. Is 
air tight and acid 
roof. ily applied. 
sefulin adozen other 
ways about the house. 
m/ Full directions with 
f im each cake. 
WZ aa Sold everywhere. Made by 


/, 
Np STANDARD OIL CO. 
eS anes 








HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EpwarD & SON 
ueen Victoria St.. London Kngland. Wholesale of 
. Fougera & Co , 30 North William St., N. ¥. 








“DURO” DHOTO 
BOOKS 


A superb line of Albums for Un- 
mounted Photographs. 

One hundred and ten styles. 

Every popular camera size in both 
Plain and Squeegee Leaves. 

10c to $5.00 each. 

“Ded Dersian” & «Fleémish Ox-Hide” 

are our special holiday bindings. 








Catalogue Free. 





49-651 Franklin Street. 
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In and Around Boston 


®r. Abbott Addresses the Ministers 

The large company gathered at the Monday 
meeting was a personal compliment to Dr. 
Abbott and indicative of the hold which he 
has upon the clergy at large. 

The message of the Christian ministry he 
defined as the message of the immediate fol- 
lowers of Christ. It is to be the witness toa 
new fact, the manifestation of God in human 
life. In Jesus God is brought down to finite 
proportions. Theology and religion are dis- 
tinct ; the latter is the life of God in the soul. 
Theology is the philosophy of that life. The 
ministry must not be preachers of mere 
ethics; theology is to be vitalized. It must 
affect the moral side of men. Both so-called 
liberal and conservative teachers have neg- 
lected ethics or religion according to their 
special interest. Preachers must minister to 
life and impart life. Reverently they are to 
say, “‘I am come that you may have life.” In 

their sphere they are to do what Christ did in 
his to impress men with the reality of God so 
as to secure response to him. The preacher 
should be quiet about his politics and in the 
pulpit approach all political questions from 
the side of eternity. 

Tn answer to inquiry regarding the prac- 
tical side and outcome of the saloon agitation 
in New York, Dr. Abbott stated briefly the 
provisions and bearing of the Raines Law. 
Personally he desired local option in wards 
or election districts. 


‘Berkeley Temple’s New Pastor 


This church has unanimously called Rev. 
W. A. Knight to its pastorate, and his ac- 
ceptance is assured. The management of its 
affairs is to be placed wholly in charge of Mr. 
Knight and Mr. Kelsey, the associate pastor, 
the trustees and the church having voted 
unanimously : 


That the pastors of this church shall have 
charge of all paid pastoral helpers duly pro- 
vided for by the trustees, nominating the 
persons thus employed and arranging and 
overseeing their duties ; and 

That the letting of the building or any part 
of it for use, whether for hire or otherwise, 
shall be done in each case on the approval of 
the pastors. 


A Half-Century [lilestone at Chelsea 

The figures “1851-1901” have been promi- 
tient for a week in the sight and minds of 
attendants at Central Church. Last Sunday 
‘was intended for the conspicuous day of the 
anniversary, but inclement weather fore- 
stalled the large attendance expected. Never- 
theless the congregations included a fair 
sprinkling of non-resident and former mem- 








SHOOTS AGAIN 


Although Coffee Took His Eyesight 
For Awhile 


A Colorado camp cook had to quit his job 
‘because he could not make coffee without 
drinking it himself and it was killing him. 
He says he used to take a cup of coffee before 
he got his breakfast for the men, for he felt 
the need of keeping up his strength and his 
stomach troubled him so much. 

“*Finally,” he says, “I got so bad I was 

taken to the hospital. The doctor told me it 
"was a clear case of coffee poison, and if I did 
not guit I would never get well. I had to 
quit in the hospital and eee got a little 
better, then I took to drinking Postum Food 
Coffee and took it out with me to a job in the 
woods. 
“I have been using Postum steadily for 
about eighteen months, and have entirely re- 
covered from dyspepsia and all my old aches 
and ails. My eyes are so well now that I can 
see the gun My ES as good as anybody, but 
two years ago I never could hunt because of 
my eyes. I know it is the quitting of coffee 
and using Postum that has benefited me. 
Nobody could have dyspepsia any worse than 
I had. All my neighbors thought I was go- 
ing to die, but I am all right now. I have to 
send thirty-five miles to the city of Trinidad 
for my Postum, but it is worth while.” Wm. 
Green, Burwing, Colorado. 
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bers. The exercises, including papers, ad- 
dresses and reminiscences, made a valuable 
and unusually interesting review of the 
strong record of the church, and while no 
former pastor was present in person, all 
were called up so vividly by word and 
thought as almost to make their presence 
felt. The Friday evening services before and 
after Sunday were devoted to delightful remi- 
niscences. Here is the list of pastors: Rev. 
Messrs. Copp, Herrick, Eddy, Nason, Jefferson 
and MacFadden, the last named having been 
with the church since 1898. With a fine 
edifice thoroughly renovated and its equip- 
ment enlarged by additional facilities in its 
parish house, the church faces an opportunity 
te increase its activity many fold. 


A Milestone at Faneuil Chapel 

The Faneuil Sunday school observed its 
twenty-fourth anniversary in the chapel on 
Brooks Street, Dec. 2. This first full year 
in the new chapel has demonstrated the need 
of such a building, as the increase in at- 
tendance has been 50 per cent. and in con- 
tributions 100 per cent. over that of the school 
in the old schoolroom. Furnishings have 
been paid for, and besides caring for all 
expenses, which have considerably increased 
since the new building was occupied, a num- 
ber of benevolences have been kept up. 

The eight evening meetings held this fa’l 
have been quite successful. It is hoped that 
after Jan. 1 a regular preaching service will 
be held every Sunday evening, and Mr. E. W. 
Ward, the superintendent, earnestly urges 
the co-operation of people in the vicinity in 
making these Sunday evening meetings a suc- 
cess. ° 


Y. M. C. A. Addresses 

An interesting and valuable course of lec- 
tures is now being given at the Young Men’s 
Christian Association upon the Bible. Two 
lectures already heard have presented a 
study of Matthew and Philippians, the first 
by Dr. W. W. White and the latter by Dr. 
H. G. Weston. On Monday evening the 
Bible and Buried Cities of the East was con- 
sidered by Professor Rogers of Drew The- 
ological Seminary. The two remaining lec- 
tures are to be delivered by Dr. Alexander 
McKenzie and Dr. F. W. Tomkins on Dec. 30 
and Jan. 13, respectively. At the Sunday 
afternoon service Dr. A. A. Berle is voic- 
ing Present Day Words of Jesus to Young 
Men. He treats of the message of Christ 
making for freedom, faith and power. 


Mr. William M. F., Round’s Lectures 

Greater Boston has recently gained an un- 
usually valuable citizen and useful Christian 
worker in Mr. William M. F. Round, who has 
taken up his abode in Norfolk and is to 
mingle frequently in the church and club life 
of the city. For twenty years he was secre- 
tary of the New York Prison Association, a 
position to which ex-Congressman Barrows 
succeeded. For six years Mr. Round was 
secretary of the National Prison Association, 
and he was official delegate from the United 
States to International Prison Congresses in 
Rome, Paris and St. Petersburg. The local 
churches, now that they are learning that he 
is available for lectures and talks, are press- 
ing him into service. He has spoken before 
the Twentieth Century Club, the Good Citizen- 
ship class at the South Church, at Leyden 
Church, Brookline, and before the pupils of 
the Gordon Missionary Training School in 
Boston, which a considerable number of out- 
siders also heard. He is engaged more or 
less of the time in a campaign in Connecticut 
through which leading workers in the cause 
of prison reform are seeking to influence the 
legislature to pass measures affecting the 
criminal for good. Mr. Round’s subjects 
deal with such important present problems 
as The Submerged Tenth, The Children of 
the Slums, and Our Brother the Criminal. 
He retains the force and charm of delivery 
which for so many years made him a popular 
platform speaker. 
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ENTHUSIASTIC CONVERTS 


There are Thousands of Them Who Be- 
lieve as This Woman Does 


Mrs. Ira Knowlton, of Butte, Montana, 
is a most enthusiastic convert to the 
virtues of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets as 
a cure for obstinate stomach trouble. 





She says: “I had poor digestion nearly 
all my life. It now seems to me that 
for years I never knew what it was to 
be REDE. to have a good natural ap- 
petite. 

“I was troubled with gas in stomach 
causing pressure on the heart with palpi- 
tation and short breath. Nearly every- 
thing I ate soured on my stomach, some- 
times I had cramps in the stumach which 
almost resembled spasms. 

“Doctors told me I had catarrh of 
the stomach, but their medicines would 
not reach it and I would still be a suf- 
ferer had I not, in sheer desperation, de- 
cided to try Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

“JT knew they were an advertised 
remedy and I didn’t believe anything 
I read about them, as I had’no confidence 
in advertised remedies, but my sister 
living in Pittsburg wrote me last fee 
telling me how Stuart’s Tablets h 
cured her little daughters of indigestion 
and loss of flesh and appetite, and I hesi 
tated no longer. 

“I bought a fifty cent box at my drug 

store and took two of the large tablets 
after each meal and found them de- 
lightful to take, being as pleasant to the 
taste as caramel candy. Whenever dur- 
ing the day or night | felt any pain or 
uneasiness in the stomach or about the 
heart I took one of the small tablets 
and in three weeks it seemed to me as 
if I had never known what stomach 
trouble was. 
_ “T keep Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
in the house and every member of our 
family uses them occasionally after a 
hearty meal or when any of us have a 
pain or ache in the digestive organs.” 

Mr. E. H. Davis of Hampton, Va., 
says: “‘I doctored five years for dyspep- 
sia, but in two months ot more bene- 
fit from Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets than 
in five years of the doctor’s treatment.” 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the safest 
as well as the simplest and most con- 
venient remedy for any form of indi- 
gestion, catarrh of stomach, biliousness, 
sour stomach, bloating after meals, sym- 
pathetic heart trouble. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is not a 
cheap cathartic but an active digestive 
remedy containing the pepsin and dia- 
stase which every weak stomach lacks, 
and they cure stomach troubles because 
they digest the food eaten and give 
the weak, abused, overworked stomach a 
chance to rest and recuperate. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold in 
every drug store in the United States, 
Canada and Great Britain. 
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From Southwestern Michigan 


The state has recently suffered a severe loss 
in the death of William Chamberlin, for many 
years warden of the prison at Jackson. ‘Lhis 
section especially feels his loss, for his real 
home was in the small village of Three Oaks, 
where he began his life as a boy, passing 
from success to success until he was known 
through the state as a Christian citizen and 
through the nation as an expert penologist. 
His life illustrates the debt which the country 
owes to the rural church, for it was in the one 
at Three Oaks that he received much of the 
training that made him such a power in after 
years. ; 

But this same church at Three Oaks, ably 
directed by Rev. E. C. Taggert, disproves the 
oft-made assertion that the country c»urch 
has seen its day and no longer sends forth 
strong men. Among its members is Mr. E. 
K. Warren, a man of large business interests, 
of strong patriotic impulses, but, above all, 
also of intense devotion to the interests of 
the church. Having recently returned from 
a six months’ journey through the Orient, Mr. 
Warren has delighted and instructed his 
fellow-Christians by a graphic and earnest 
presentation of his impressions of the scenes 
visited. 

Over on the Lake Shore are found some of 
the strongest churches in this part of th 
state. They are within easy boat ride o! 
Chicago and feel keenly the opposition of the 
summer excursion business. But the struggle 
is being waged with earnestness and success. 
At South Haven Rev. C. De W. Brower con 
tinues to strengthen his hold upon the com- 
munity and make the church a leavening 
force. At St. Joseph Rev. T. R. McRoberts, 
after a strong pastorate of six years, opposes 
the disgraceful matrimonial ventures which 
have given his little city an unenviable repu- 
tation the country over. 

A noteworthy feature is the marked in- 
crease of interest in Bible study in the rural 
districts. The district conventions of the 
Sunday School Union have never been so well 
attended, and even small schools are sending 
in favorable reports. Our churches are plan- 


Deaths 


ALDRICH—In Weathersfield, Vt., Dec. 8, Mrs. Abbie L. 
Aldrich, daughter of the late Rev. Alvah Spaulding, 
for mapy years pastor of the Congregational church 
at Cornish Center, N. H., aged 54 yrs., 1 mo., 5 dys. 

HASKINS—In Providence, R. I., Dec. 8, Matilda Y. 
widow of William Haskins of Medford, Mass , and 
daughter of Deacon Galen James, the founder of The 
Congregationalist, aged 79 yrs. 

MILLER—In Jennines La., of ppymeia pores, Nov. 28, 
Rev. Wilbur C. Miller r, aged 47 yrs. He was a gradu 
ate of Andover and had held pastorates tn Shabbona 
and Decatur, Ill. 

STERLING—In Windsor, Mass., suddenly, Nov. 26, 
Rev. George Sterling, aged 59 yrs. 

WILSON—In Salem, Mass., Dec. 8, Rev. John Gilman 
Wilson, aged 81 yrs. A eraduate of Bangor Semina y 
in 1850, he served churches in Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts as well as in Maine. 











MRS. MARTHA J. ROSS 


Died in Portland, Me., Nov. 27, aged eighty-four, 
seine J., widow of ‘the late Andrew J. Ross of Belfast, 


Her faith in Christ, early awakened and eventually 
confessed by waiting ‘with ‘the Congregational church, 
re-enforced a character whose inherited traits were un- 
usually strong. That faith begot a sweet patience 
poe years of physical suffering; in her constant and 
varied reading it insured to the Bible the place of best 
loved com Cpe it held her interest to all that per- 
tained to the highest welfare of our country, at the same 
time broadening her sympathies to al! the claims of 
God’s kingdom, as evinced by generous giving through 
all her years. She retained to the very last a remarka- 
ble judgment and strict sense of justice with a conscie::- 
tious geese Se every trust. A most faithful and ¢e- 
voted mother, her memvry will ever be a precious 
heritage to her children. 


MRS. MAHALA B. WILLIAMS 


Mrs. Mahala Badger Williams, widow of Rev. Francis 
Prieapen gon died at East Hartford, (t., Dee. 10, at the 
e of eighty years. She was born at Longmeadow, 
ass., educated at Wilbraham Academy, married Rev. 
Francis Williams, October, 1841. Of five chil«.ren, one 
daughter is ane the wife of Rev. William H. Phipps 

“3 tp ct, C 
With her lnasbend Mrs Williams served three Con- 
necticut parishes—Eastford, Bloomfield and Ohaplin. 
Their labors in Chaplin covered a period of thirty-four 
years. For the last ten years she has liyed at East Hart- 
ord. Mrs. Williams’s life was one of strong faith, 
ovcusding in prayer and fruitful in good works. Ever 
faithful in her home duties and to the local church, her 
sympathies and ministries extended to the ends of the 
“= , for she was an ardent supporter of mi sionary 


~"Fanecal services were held atthe o jongreunnenas 
Church, East Hartford, also at vy 
ef ‘in «“haplin, where she 2 Ry "Sirted eside her 
us 
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ning to be represented in large numbers at 
the coming Triennial Sunday School Conven.- 
tion at Detroit. These rural schools have 
heard little about modern psychological 
methods in teaching and new theories of 
grading, but they know considerable about 
the problem of securing earnest laymen who 
will read the Bible and tell classes about it. 
R. W. MC L. 




















The Famous “‘Loop!”’ 


The “Loop” which forms the basis of 
Wright’s Health Underwear is unique in 
health garments. It is the only method by 
which perfect ventilation and comfort can be 
combined, It forms the foundation for the 
“fleece of comfort” which has made 


Wright’s 
Health Underwear 


famous. Ask to see these garments at any 
i} store where underclothing is sold. The reason- 
able price of these garments bring them within 
| the reach of all. 
Free Book on dressing for health sent 
free to any address. Contains many 
valuable hygienic (Suggestions. Ex- 
| plains the famous “loop.” Address, 
WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., 
5 Frenkite Street, lew York. 
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“KING OF PAIN" 


—-T Nias ENT. 
ICTURE BOK FREE 


TALES AND TAILS is the title of our handsome new book 
for children, lithographed in colors. It contains very little adver- 
tising, and is alive with new and catchy picture and verse. To 
further introduce Minard’s Liniment we will send you with this book 
a full size twenty-five-cent bottle for ten cents, coin or stamps, to pay 
postage and packing. We make no charge for the Book or Liniment. 


SEND TO-DAY. 


MINARD’S LINIMENT MFG. COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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WOMEN’S 
WOOL GLOVES 


Our 50c. variety of these popular Gloves 
is the largest and best selection to 
choose from in the city, among them 
can be found many exclusive patterns 
that are worth almost double what 


we ask, 
50c Pair 


Special for Today 


Men’s Silk-Lined Reindeer 
For 1.25 


We have just 450 pairs Men’s Silk Lined 
Reindeer that we guarantee perfect 
in every particular; they come in a 
beautiful assortment, tan shade, and 
are worth $1.75, offered as a leader 


for our gents’ eevee 
at only, per ns ts gg 1 25 


Gilchrist Co. 


Winter and Washington Sts., Boston 


MENEELY & CO. til tovxorns 

s BELL FOUNDERS 

Waterviiet, West Troy, N.Y. Only Highest Grade 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 

The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, 1826. 


CHUROH BELLS, PEALS AND CHxmBs, 
OF LAKE SUPERIOR INGOT COPPER AND 
EAST INDIA TIN ONLY. 
i nstte ct BELLE FOUNDRY, 
THE B.W.VANDUZEN Co., Cincinnati. 











CHURCH BELLS ona'reats 
Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 
WoSHANE Sau FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Ma. 




















Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


—— Funeral 
= Undertakers =} 
= and Embalmers = 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night. . . « 
- Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 























Special rooms and all facilities connected 
with the establishment. 

















ANOTHER BOOK BARGAIN 
Ridpath’s Cyclopedia 
OF 


Universal History 


4 large volumes, half morocco, fully il- 
lustrated. Practically new. Sold by 
agents at about $40.00, only $12.00 net if 
ordered at once. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOOKSTORE 
BOSTON 
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The Business Outlook 


The reports of the country’s bank clearings 
and the unprecedentedly large railway re- 
turns are proof positive of the enormous vol- 
ume of business being done throughout. the 
length and breadth of the land. The retail 
and holiday trade has attained tremendous 
proportions and will probably be the largest 
on record. The features of the week have 
been the reactionary tone of speculation, both 
in the security and cereal markets, and also 
the flurry in money last week, rates advancing 
at one time on the New York Stock Exchange 
to 12 per cent. It is believed, however, that 
from now out money will work easier, and 
that after the first of the year the supply will 
become large enough to make the situation 
one of comfort to berrowers. The reaction 
in the cereal markets is not surprising, in 
view of the previous sharp rise to 83 cents 
per bushel for May wheat, and of the high 
prices prevailing for corn and oats; on the 
other hand, cotton has ruled higher, due toa 
continuance of the bullish sentiment created 
by the low Government estimate of the crop. 

Another feature, during the week, has been 
the reduction in the price of copper to 15 cents 
per pound. This reduction has long been 
foreshadowed and the entire copper situation 
should be all the better for the action, now 
that it has been taken. The same good con- 
ditions continue to prevail in the iron and 
steel industry, the mills and factories all 
being extremely busy, with prices firm. The 
urgent demand for railway equipment is of 
especial importance in connection with iron 
and steel. 

There is an active demand for wool on a 
large scale, woolen manufacturers being 
busily employed. Hides and leather are firm 
and boot and shoe manufacturers report a 
very satisfactory situation. 

With regard to stock speculation in Wall 
and State Streets, it is believed that, for the 
time being at least, the bear market has run 
its course and between now and the first of 
the year we shall have a considerable rally 
in values. Boston copper stocks at current 
prices look cheap for the patient holder. 





The Problem of the Men 


A company of earnest pastors and laymen 
met in Pilgrim Hall last week Thursday to 
discuss methods of work for men. There 
were present those who have earned the right 
to be called experts in this form of church 
endeavor. A fair proportion were or have 
been assistant pastors in large parishes, indi- 
cating special interest in this side of the 
Christian ministry. 

The organizing and inspiriting head of the 
gathering was Rev. E. N. Hardy, widely 
known from his relation with the Brotherhood 
of Andrew and Philip. He was naturally 
chosen chairman and Rev. E. W. Phillips sec- 
retary. The plan of the meeting was purely 
that of a conference, an exchange of practical 
and helpful experiences. The order of both 
morning and afternoon sessions included 
brief addresses with question and discussion 
interspersed. 

Dr. W. C. McAllister described a successful 
class for men for Bible study and social life 
in the Baptist church of Randolph. Its fea- 
ture is a lecture upon the international lesson, 
followed by a question box. Dr. W. T. McEI- 
veen outlined the interesting work of Rev. 
R. J. Floody and Mrs. Floody in the Shawmut 
Church of Boston, recently described in these 
columns, and also gave some account of his 
effort to reach the men of the South End 
through church services in social and personal 
touch. 

The Brotherhood of Andrewand Philip was 
described by Rev. Messrs. E. W. Phillips and 
Richard Wright. Dr. W.H. Allbright opened 
up a new line in his picture of the workings 
of the Pilgrim Fraternity, which provides 
sick and decease benefits and affords socially 
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a strong ally tothecharch. Dr. C. L. Morgan 
spoke briefly upon the Young Men’s Congress 
projected by Mr. Capen. Dr. Withrow re- 
ported for a similar organization in the Park 
Street Church, and Rev. O. D. Sewall de- 
scribed the Brotherhood of Harvard Church, 
Brookline. 

In the afternoon Rev. Manuel Charlton of 
Gloucester gave an interesting recital of his 
long labors as a fisher of men among fisher- 
men. Mr. William Shaw of the U.S. C. E. 
emphasized the need and value of personal 
work. Dr. W. B. Forbush presented the 
topic, When and Where to Begin to Work for 
Men. It is salvation and not salvage that the 
church should be interested in mostly. The 
Pastor and the College was presented by Pro- 
fessor Peabody. It was a sympathetic talk, 
in which he urged an increase of faith in ed- 
ucation and in the conserving quality of intel- 
lectual life. There is need of faith, also, in 
the natural impulses of young men. 

Every one present expressed much satisfac- 
tion in the value of the sessions, and it was 
voted to constitute the officers chosen a com- 
mittee to call a second conference. 


BIGELOW, 
KENNARD 
6 CO. 


The ENTIRE 
‘SECOND 
FLOOR 

of our building is now 

opened for the display 

of clocks, bronzes 
photograph frames, 

French,English and 

American Glass 

Grueby & Rookwood 

Pottery, 
and on the 

MAIN FLOOR 

aroom devoted 

exclusively to Silver 
dinnerware, tea sets, 
bowls and dishes # 
511WASHINGTON ST. 
corner of West St 
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Catch 


many women. 
What do prizes 
amount to? Not 
worth consid- 
ering. Cannot 
pay you for 

poorer work, 
greater ex- 

pense and 

risk toclothes, 
which you get with 
an inferior wash- 
ing powder. Any woman who 
uses PEARLINE hasa prize, 
and will save enough to buy 
more and better knick-knacks. 


Pearline Saves *? 






























Religious Notices 





and es, addresses of ministers, 
o, “9 we ahed sem ‘thie ad on at ten cents a line. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 10 a. M. 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wali 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833 Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in lead ing seaports at —— 

ve! 
vo wend the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 


Contributions to sustain its work are aoijeised, and 
be made direct to 








| remittances of same are requested to 
| the main office of the society at New York. 


Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


ding five lines ns 














Notices under this headi 


words to the line), cost po vee fifty cents each msertton. 


Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Dear Readers All of the go ‘00d, old Congregation- 
alist: Please aid your humble sister to work more and 
better in the ae of the Master in neglected places by 
buying my nice, large bookmarks—5 for one dollar. 
dress Christian Worker, Carley P. 0., Shelby 
County, Iowa. 








HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


the PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 





Advises parents about schools. 


WM, O. PRATT, Manager. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley and Wells. Four acres for outdoor 
sports. Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis. Address 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 
WABAN SCHOOL gee *- BoYs 
J. H. PILLSBURY, M.A., Prin ——— 
WINDSOR HALL FOR GIRLS 4 
ANNA M. Goopnow, B.A., Assoc. Pris. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College 0 of Poyeicians and Surgeons. 


for asestee. 4 








op d Hospital. enmews 

Berke brie a instruction a! a Sree ioe. 
J. H. Jackson, A. M., M. D., Near City 
Hospital. Shawmut Avenue, bioee. "Sosa. 





BOSTON -EVANGELICAL INSTITUTE 


Dewing Memorial Building, Revere, Mass. 


The Second Term of the school yéar will begin on 
Thursday, Jan. 2, 1902. 

New Pupils will be received at that time. Instruc- 
tion is given by the president, Rev. Henry C. Graves, 
D.D., Professors J. P. Bixby, R. D. Sawyer, D. F. 
Lamson, W. ©. Merrill, W. J. Macdonald and R. L. 
Perkins. 

Application and Inquiry may be made of the 
President, Dr. Graves, office in Dewing Memorial 
Building, or of the Registrar, J. P. Bixby, and also of 
the Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. R. C. Habberley, 
167 Tremont Street, Boston. 





THE NEW HYDRO- CARBON LIGHT For Magic LANTERNS 





Le og any Magic Lantern. Intensely den race et 
safe, easy to operate. costs less than two cents an hour. 
yo men can Expos atte and it 
merican x on . 
| wag Fond Frocckreulare of * Se 
White Light” 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Dept. V, 918 Chestnut St., Phila. 


ination offers on —- won od Pao 
« Life of 
others. he Bright 


man 
lides and Magic Lanterns at all prices. 
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Raymond @ Whitcomb 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES - T O U R S ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES 





.. MEXICO... 


Two Grand Excursions 
Leaving Boston January 16 and February 6. 
Southern States, Mexico and 
California 

With visits to the leading cities of the South; an extended round 
of travel through the Mexican Republic, with halts in its chief 
cities and places of historic and picturesque interest (including 
the scenic points on the Tampico branch of the Mexican Central 
Railway, the Mexico, Cuernavaca. & Pacific Railway, and the 
Mexican Railway), and nearly a week in the City of Mexico; 
and a return trip through New Mexico and Kansas. 


ALSO TWO GRAND TOURS TO MEXICO 
OMITTING CALIFORNIA 


oe 

Orient f 
Fourth Annual © 
Tour " 
Through 
Oriental Lands ~*~ 
Sailing Jan. 18 £2 

Including 

Gibraltar, Southern 

Italy, Sicily, Egypt, 

Palestine, Syria, 
the Levant, Turkey, 

Greece, etc. 


A TOUR OF % DAYS 
WITH A NILE TRIP 
IF DESIRED. 


HAWAII 


Our Annual Excursion to the Beautiful 
Hawaiian Islands 
Will sail from San Francisco Saturday, March 8, and arrive in 
Honolulu March 15.. Twenty-six days will be devoted to the 
Islands (three weeks of that time te be spent in Honolulu) 
There will be a visit to the 


CRATER OF KILAVEA, 


on the island of Hawaii. The party will return to San Francisco 
April 16. Send for our Hawaii circular. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Winter and Spring Tours 


Leaving Boston January 7, 16, 28 and 30, February 6, 18 and 27, 
March 11 and April 22. 


Magnificent Trips Across the 
Continent 


Outward from Boston via the Boston & Albany, New York 
Central, and their Connections, and Returning.from Chicago via 
the Boston & Albany Route. 


New Orleans, San Antonio, El Paso. the Tropical Fruits of Southern Ca'ifornia, 
Riverside, a trip through the Citrus Belt, including Redlands, San Diego, 
Pasadena, the “ Saratoga of Southern California,” Los Angeles, San Rafael, 
Santa Cruz, Monterey, San,Jose, and San Francisco. The return journey 
includes tne Sierra Nevada by daylight, One Day in Salt Lake City at Hotel 
Knutsford, the Gorges snd Cafious ef Colorado’by daylight, Two Days at 
the Brown Palace H.tei, Denver, and Manitou Springs. 


—"™ Florida 


Leaving the Northern 
cities in the period of ice 
and snow, we shall have 
several tours to that land 
of sunshine, flowers and 
fruit— Florida. These 
trips will include pro- 
longed sojourns at the 
most popular Florida re- 
sorts and also at that 
Mecca of tourists, Nassau, 
in the Bahama Islands, 
which has lately been 
made more attractive than 
ever by the erection of an 
elegant hotel, which forms 
an additional link in the 
magnificent East Coast 
(Florida) chain of hostel- 
ries. 


EVROPE 


Early Spring Tour Through Italy, March 29. 

Three Tours to France and the British Isles, in April, June and 
July. 

A Tour of about 87 Days to Norway, the Land of the Midnight 
Sun, early in June. 

An Early Summer Tour Through the Mediterranean to Italy, 
sailing about the last of April. 

Two Summer Tours to Switzerland, during June and July. 

A Tour of about 100 Days Through Central Europe, about July 8, 


THE CATHEDRAL, CITY OF MEXICO. 


GRAND TOVR. AROUND THE WORLD 


The Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, the Straits Settlements, Ceylon, India, the Red Sea, 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Italy, etc. 


A MATCHLESS TOUR OF 232 DAYS (ABOUT EIGHT MONTHS). 


Leaving Boston, New York, and Philadelphia about August 18 or September 2 (the date of starting being dependent upon the 
traveler’s intention as to making an extended trip through the Hawaiian Islands or not) and sailing from San Francisco August 26 or 
September 11, a party under personal escort fur ths entire distance will make a tour around the globe, visiting the Orient—Japan, 
China, India, Egypt, and the Holy Lind —together with countless places of interest along the way. The journey is necessarily a long 
one, and its details have been carefully arranged so that it may be made the event of a lifetime, and in every sense complete and 


satisfactory. 
Oaly a limited number of passengers can be taken, for it is designed to make the tour thoroughly enjoyable to every participant. 














Send for descriptive circular mentioning particular tour desired. 


RAYMOND @ WHITCOMB, 


296 Washington Street, Boston 


25 Union Square, New York. 1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





























“All rights secured”’ 
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